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Introduction 


Ever  since  its  founding  in  1945,  the 
United  Nations  has  been  instrumental 
m  improving  the  status  of  women  by 
spearheading  change  and  raising  awareness  of 
their  situation  throughout  the  world. 

Even  in  the  post-war  world  in  which  women 
enjoyed  the  right  to  vote  in  only  31  countries, 
“the  equal  rights  of  men  and  women”  were  en¬ 
shrined  in  the  Preamble  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter  which  legally  established  gender  equality 
as  a  fundamental  human  right  for  the  first  time 
in  history. 

Yet  discrimination  against  women,  entrenched 
in  deep-rooted  cultural  beliefs  and  traditional 
practices,  persisted  throughout  much  of  the 
world.  In  order  to  draw  attention  to  these  ob¬ 
stacles  and  catalyse  a  swifter  change  in  women’s 
status,  the  United  Nations  declared  1975  as 
International  Women’s  Year. 

It  also  convened  the  1975  World  Conference 
of  the  International  Women’s  Year  in  Mexico  City, 
the  first  global  conference  ever  held  on  women, 
which  was  attended  by  133  States  and  more  dian 
1,000  delegates. 

The  1975  Conference  produced  the  first  World 
Plan  of  Action  for  the  advancement  ol  women. 
A  blueprint  for  action  by  Governments  and  non¬ 
governmental  organizations  (NGOs),  it  identified 
key  areas  for  national  action:  international 
cooperation  and  peace;  political  participation; 
education  and  training;  employment;  health  and 
nutrition;  the  family;  population;  housing;  re¬ 
search;  and  the  mass  media. 


Appreciating  the  growing  global  importance 
of  women’s  issues,  the  United  Nations  General 
Assembly  then  proclaimed  1976-1985  as  the 
“United  Nations  Decade  for  Women:  Equality, 
Development  and  Peace”.  Described  as  the 
“start  of  an  international  effort  to  right  the 
wrongs  of  history”,  the  combination  of  the  Year 
and  the  Decade  succeeded  in  putting  women’s 
concerns — in  particular  gender  equality,  hill  in¬ 
tegration  in  the  development  process  and  the 
promotion  of  peace — firmly  on  the  global 
agenda. 

The  Decade  for  Women  had  some  far- 
reaching,  concrete  results.  One  was  the  creation 
of  two  UN  bodies  devoted  exclusively  to  women: 
UNIFEM  (the  United  Nations  Development 
Fund  for  Women,  originally  called  the  United 
Nations  Voluntary  Fund  for  Women),  which 
funds  innovative  development  activities  to  ben¬ 
efit  women,  especially  in  rural  regions  of  the  de¬ 
veloping  world;  and  INSTRAW  (International 
Research  and  Training  Institute  for  the  Advance¬ 
ment  of  Women)  w  hich  supports  the  fuller  par¬ 
ticipation  of  women  in  the  economic,  social  and 
political  spheres. 

The  next  milestone  on  the  road  to  women’s 
equality  was  the  adoption  of  the  Convention 
on  the  Elimination  of  All  Forms  of  Discrimina¬ 
tion  against  Women  by  the  United  Nations 
General  Assembly  on  18  December  1979. 
Sometimes  described  as  a  women’s  Bill  of 
Rights,  the  Convention  commits  governments 
to  take  all  “appropriate  measures.  .  .  to 
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ensure  the  full  development  and  advancement 
of  women,  for  the  purpose  of  guaranteeing 
them  the  exercise  and  enjoyment  of  human 
rights  and  fundamental  freedoms  on  a  basis  of 
equality  with  men  .  This  Convention  entered 
into  force  on  3  September  1981  and  has  now 
been  ratified  by  over  100  nations,  thereby  le¬ 
gally  binding  them  to  implement  its  pro¬ 
visions. 

The  World  Conference  to  Review  and  Ap¬ 
praise  the  Achievements  of  the  United  Nations 
Decade  for  Women,  held  in  Nairobi,  Kenya,  in 
Julv  1985,  marked  the  end  of  the  Decade.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  Conference,  which  drew 
some  16,000  delegates  and  non-governmental 
organization  representatives  from  all  over  the 
world,  all  participating  Governments  adopted 
by  consensus  the  Nairobi  Forward-looking  Strate¬ 
gies  for  the  Advancement  of  Women  to  the  Year 
2000 ,  a  blueprint  for  women’s  future  in  all 
realms  of  life.  It  identified  specific  areas  for  ac¬ 
tion  by  governments  and  the  international  com¬ 
munity  to  improve  the  status  of  women  over  the 
15  years  until  the  year  2000. 

In  1990  the  Commission  on  the  Status  of 
Women  undertook  a  five-year  review  and 
appraisal  of  the  implementation  of  the 
Nairobi  Forward-looking  Strategies.  The 
results  were  discouraging.  The  Commission 
found  that  the  situation  of  women  had  deterio¬ 
rated  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  especially  in 
developing  countries  where  economic  stagna¬ 
tion  or  negative  growth,  continued  population 
increases,  the  growing  burden  of  debt  and  the 
reduction  of  public  expenditures  for  social 
programmes  had  further  constrained  opportu¬ 
nities  for  women  to  improve  their  situation. 
There  was  also  evidence  of  an  alarming  regres¬ 
sion  in  the  status  of  women  in  the  spheres  of 
education,  employment  and  health.  Too  often 


It  all  started  with  the 
International  Women's 
Year  Conference  held  in 
Mexico  in  1975. 

the  issue  of  the  advancement  of  women  had 
received  only  low  priority. 

Citing  “entrenched  resistance”,  exacerbated 
by  the  global  economic  crisis  and  die  subsequent 
reduction  in  resources  available  for  change,  the 
Commission  noted  that  there  had  been  a  “loss 
of  impetus  and  even  stagnation  m  certain  areas. 
Although  there  had  been  some  progress  at  the 
grass-roots  level,  the  success  had  been  largely 
invisible  since  it  had  not  been  translated  into 
improvements  in  women’s  daily  lives. 

The  Commission  warned  that  the  cost  to  so¬ 
cieties  of  failure  to  achieve  true  gender  equality 
in  all  realms  of  life  would  be  high  in  terms  of 
slowed  economic  and  social  development,  mis¬ 
use  of  human  resources  and  reduced  progress 
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for  society  as  a  whole.  It  therefore  urged  that 
the  pace  of  implementation  be  improved  in  the 
crucial  last  decade  of  the  twentieth  century. 
Many  of  the  actions  recommended  to  overcome 
entrenched  obstacles  to  the  advancement  of 
women  are  contained  in  (his  book. 

Women:  Challenges  to  the  Year  2000  has  been 
prepared  as  part  of  a  world-wide  educational 
campaign  to  increase  awareness  of  the  obsta¬ 
cles  encountered  in  implementing  the  Nairobi 
Forward-looking  Strategies  for  the  Advancement 
oj  Women.  The  major  issues  dealt  with  include: 

•  obstacles  to  de  facto  equality  in  political  par¬ 
ticipation  and  decision-making; 

•  obstacles  to  the  advancement  of  women  in 
education,  employment  and  health,  especially 
in  developing  countries,  giving  special  atten¬ 
tion  to  problems  faced  by  women  living  in 
extreme  poverty,  rural  women  and  women 
in  the  informal  sector  of  the  economy;  and 

•  obstacles  to  the  participation  of  women  in  the 
peace  process. 

The  year  1 995,  die  mid-point  of  this  century  s 
final  decade,  will  mark  the  convening  of  the 
Fourth  World  Conference  on  Women.  As  part 
of  the  ongoing  effort  to  overcome  the  obstacles 
cited  above,  this  United  Nations  Conference  will 
conduct  a  second  review  and  appraisal  of  the 
implementation  of  the  Forward-looking  Strate¬ 
gies  and  identify  measures  to  achieve  (he  stated 
objectives  during  the  last  five  years  of  the  cen¬ 
tury.  Many  United  Nations  activities  will  be 
geared  to  generating  momentum  for  this  event. 
One  of  the  best  means  of  raising  awareness  is 
to  provide  the  relevant  information  to  govern¬ 
ments,  non-governmental  organizations,  educa¬ 


tional  institutions,  the  private  sector  and  in¬ 
dividuals.  That  is  the  objective  of  this  book. 
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in  Vienna.  It  should  also  be  noted  that  many 
of  the  data,  including  graphics,  cited  come  from 
anodier  recent  United  Nadons  publication  which 
represents  a  pioneering  effort  in  the  study  of 
gender-disaggregated  social  trends  and  statistics. 
The  World’s  Women:  1970-1990  Trends  and 
Statistics ,  using  data  compiled  and  prepared 
by  the  Statistical  Office  of  the  Department  of 
International  Economic  and  Social  Affairs,  is 
a  collaborative  effort  of  several  United  Nations 
bodies  devoted  to  the  promotion  of  women  s 
equality  and  their  participation  in  develop¬ 
ment.  These  include  the  United  Nations  Chil¬ 
drens  Fund  (UNICEF),  the  United  Nations 
Population  Fund  (UNFPA),  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  Development  Fund  for  Women 
(UNIFEM),  the  United  Nations  Division  for 
the  Advancement  of  Women,  the  International 
Research  and  Training  Institute  for  the  Ad¬ 
vancement  of  Women  (INSTRAW),  and  the 
United  Nations  Development  Programme 
(UNDP).  The  book  uses  a  wealth  of  United 
Nations  statistical  data  to  provide  insight  into 
trends  affecting  women  the  world  over  during 
the  past  two  decades;  as  such,  it  contributes 
directly  to  this  volume,  which  uses  these  trends 
in  looking  towards  the  year  2000. 
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Legal  Literacy: 
Putting  an  End  to 
Discrimination 


Discrimination  against  women 
shall  mean  any  distinction, 
exclusion  or  restriction  made  on 
the  basis  of  sex  which  has  the 
effect  or  purpose  of  impairing 
or  nullifying  the  recognition,  enjoy¬ 
ment  or  exercise  by  women,  ir¬ 
respective  of  their  marital  status, 
on  a  basis  of  equality  of  men  and 
women,  of  human  rights  and  fun¬ 
damental  freedoms  in  the  political, 
economic,  social,  cultural,  civil  or 
any  other  field. 
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— Convention  on  the  Elimination  of  All  Forms 
of  Discrimination  against  Women. 
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Discrimination  still  persists  in  all  countries — 
sometimes  blatantly,  often  in  subtle  nuances  and 
ingrained  attitudes.  Yet,  looking  back  over  time, 
there  has  been  progress.  Amongst  both  women 
and  men,  gender  equality  is  gradually  acquir¬ 
ing  a  legitimacy  of  its  own.  This  new  sense  of 
awareness  has  been  heralded  by  many  as  the 
ground  swell  of  a  major  social  revolution. 

THE  LEGAL  CONCEPT 
OF  GENDER  EQUALITY 

In  the  context  of  international  human  rights,  the 
legal  concept  of  gender  equality  is  enshrined  in 
the  1948  Universal  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights ,  as  well  as  in  the  1979  United  Nations 
Convention  on  the  Elimination  of  All  Forms  of 
Discrimination  against  Women. 

The  Convention,  which  has  been  ratified  by 
over  100  countries,  states  clearly  and  unequiv¬ 
ocally  that  “discrimination  against  women  vio¬ 


lates  the  principles  of  equality  of  rights  and  re¬ 
spect  for  human  dignity”. 

Often  described  as  an  “international  bill  of 
rights  for  women”,  this  Convention  provides  for 
women’s  civil  rights  and  their  legal  equality  in 
all  fields.  It  is  the  only  international  human  rights 
treaty  to  affirm  the  reproductive  rights  of  women 
and  to  target  culture  and  tradition  as  influen¬ 
tial  forces  shaping  gender  roles  and  family  rela¬ 
tions.  It  also  establishes  an  agenda  for  national 
action  to  end  discrimination.  This  multi¬ 
dimensional  approach  makes  the  Convention  a 
landmark  treaty  in  the  struggle  to  end  discrimi¬ 
nation  based  on  sex. 

THE  LEGACY  OF 
TRADITION 

Once  upon  a  time,  women  enjoyed  a  wide  range 
of  rights,  including  access  to  citizenship,  edu¬ 
cation  and  political  power.  In  ancient  Egypt, 


The  legal  concept  of 
gender  equality  is 
enshrined  in  the 
1948  Universal 
Declaration  of 
Human  Rights,  here 
being  displayed  by 
Eleanor  Roosevelt, 
Chairperson  of  the 
Human  Rights  Com¬ 
mission  which 
drafted  (his  mile¬ 
stone  document. 
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Celtic  Britain  and  Japan,  for  example,  queens 
and  empresses  ruled  their  empires  while  men 
served  in  subordinate  roles.  Women  also  had  (he 
right  to  own  property  and  money:  Spartan 
women  owned  two  thirds  of  the  land,  Arab 
women  owned  herds  which  were  tended  by  their 
husbands,  Egyptian  women  could  charge  their 
spouses  interest  on  money  lent  to  them,  and 
Babylonian  women  had  exclusive  rights  over 
their  dowries." 

Marriage  was  a  contract 
between  equal  partners  that 
guaranteed  each  party’s  in¬ 
dividual  nghts.  Women  had  the 
right  to  divorce,  in  which  case  they  got  custody 
of  the  children  and  were  entitled  to  alimony.  An 
ancient  Egyptian  marriage  vow  even  seems 
matriarchal  given  modem  biases.  The  man’s  vow 
was  as  follows:  “I  bow'  before  your  rights  as  a 
wife.  From  this  day  on,  I  shall  never  oppose  your 
claims  with  a  single  word.  I  recognize  you  be¬ 
fore  all  others  as  my  wife,  though  I  do  not  have 
the  right  to  say  you  must  be  mine,  and  only  1 
am  your  husband  and  mate.  You  alone  have  the 
right  of  departure.  .  .  1  cannot  oppose  your  wish 
wherever  you  desire  to  go.  . 

Women  in  these  societies  were  not  restricted 
to  the  home  but  enjoyed  substantial  physical  and 
sexual  freedoms.  I  heir  rights  were  enshrined  in 
social  custom  and  legal  codes.  Most  importantly, 
women  were  aware  of  these  rights  and  exercised 
them  fully. 

However,  the  fabric  ot  society  was  altered  with 
the  advent  of  monotheistic  religions  which  were 
often  interpreted  m  ways  that  devalued  and  sub¬ 
jugated  women4.  To  cite  some  extreme  exam¬ 
ples  of  the  kind  of  distortions  which  resulted  in 
discrimination:  “A  woman’s  heaven  is  under  her 
husband’s  feet”,  according  to  one  Bengali  prov¬ 
erb.  “The  body  of  a  woman  is  filthy,  and  not 


a  vessel  for  the  law”,  ’  Buddha  was  quoted  to 
have  said.  “Blessed  art  thou,  0  Lord  our  God, 
King  of  the  Universe,  who  has  not  made  me  a 
woman”,6  is  attributed  to  one  Hebrew  prayer. 
“A  necessary  object,  woman,  who  is  needed  to 
preserve  the  species  or  to  provide  food  and 
drink”,  wrote  Thomas  Aquinas,  for  “man  is 
above  woman  as  Christ  is  above  man.  It  is  un¬ 
changeable  that  woman  is  destined  to  live  under 
man’s  influence,  and  has  no  authority  from  her 
lord.”7 

As  a  result,  women  were  stripped  of  their 
rights  before  the  law,  including:  the  right  of 
choice  and  security  in  marriage;  the  right  to 
property  and  inheritance;  the  right  to  control 
their  bodies;  the  right  to  education  and,  in  some 
cases,  employment;  as  well  as  the  right  to  their 
individual  identities.  The  incorporation  of 
women’s  objectification  w  ithin  the  legal  codes 
and  laws  legitimized  their  subordination.  The 
social  conditioning  upon  which  the  entrench¬ 
ment  of  women’s  inferior  status  depended 
plunged  them  into  a  virtual  non-status.  In  ef¬ 
fect,  the  law  became  an  instrument  of  control, 
inhibiting  access  to  economic  and  social 
resources,  as  well  as  to  political  power,  while 
sanctioning  social  values  that  upheld  discrimina¬ 
tory  structures  and  relations. 

EQUALITY  IN  THEORY, 

INEQUALITY  IN  PRACTICE 

Against  this  backdrop,  it  is  not  surprising  that, 
despite  significant  progress  in  the  status  ol 
women  vis-a-vis  the  law  in  recent  years,  equal¬ 
ity  continues  to  elude  the  vast  majority  ol 
women.  Even  though  all  developed  countries 
and  about  half  of  the  developing  countries  have 
adopted  legislation  or  constitutional  provisions 
to  ensure  women’s  equality  under  the  law,  m 
practice  discrimination  jiersists.  As  George 
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Orwell  put  it  in  Animal  Farm :  “All  animals 
are  equal,  but  some  animals  are  more  equal 
than  others. 

This  metaphor  accurately  reflects  the  dis¬ 
crepancy  between  the  equality  guaranteed 
women  by  law  and  their  actual  status  in  society. 
The  right  to  vote,  reforms  in  family  law  and  legis¬ 
lation  on  equal  pay  have  not  always  translated 
into  better  conditions  for  women,  nor  have  they 
necessarily  improved  the  quality  ol  their  lives. 
A  case  in  point  is  Bangladesh,  where  constitu¬ 
tional  equality  and  affirmative  action 
programmes  exist  on  paper,  yet  the  statistics  re¬ 
veal  a  grim  picture:  namely,  that  Bangladeshi 
women  are  worse  off  than  most  other  women 
in  the  world.9  In  a  global  comparison  of  the 
status  of  women  based  on  indicators  of  health, 
marriage  and  children,  education,  employment 
and  social  equality,  prepared  by  the  Population 
Crisis  Committee,  Bangladesh  received  the 
lowest  score. 10 

The  underlying  reasons  for  the  discrepancy 
in  the  status  of  women  are  as  varied  as  they 
are  complex.  Firstly,  discriminatory  or  unjust 
laws  continue  to  be  passed.  Secondly,  even 
where  legal  reforms  exist,  governments  often 
lack  the  political  and  economic  commitment 
to  enforce  them.  In  spite  of  the  creation  of 
women’s  ministries  or  other  specialized  agen¬ 
cies  in  many  countries  around  the  world, 
women’s  issues  invariably  remain  a  low  pri¬ 
ority.  Social  structures  often  reinforce  biased 
attitudes  in  applying  the  law'.  Thirdly,  when 
prejudice  is  deeply  ingrained  in  the  social  fab¬ 
ric,  new  laws  pertaining  to  women’s  issues  are 
slow  to  be  implemented  without  continued 
public  pressure.  Cultural  beliefs  and  traditions 
that  discriminate  against  women  may  be  offi¬ 
cially  discredited  but  continue  to  flourish  at 
the  grass-roots  level.  Often,  old  laws  are  not 
repealed  to  make  way  for  new  legislation. 


Fourthly,  personal,  customary  and  religious 
law  often  conflict  with  civil  law  and  end  up 
outweighing  government  policies.  Fifthly,  most 
countries  lack  empirical  data  on  the  law  and 
how  it  functions  in  society,  which  is  crucial  for 
any  change  in  the  legal  system. 

Lastly,  but  most  importantly,  legal 
reforms  have  often  been  adopted  in 
a  vacuum,  without  actually  involv¬ 
ing  those  concerned  or  mobilizing 
public  opinion  as  a  whole.  As  a  result,  many 
women,  particularly  in  the  developing  world,  are 
not  even  aw  are  of  their  rights  before  the  law  or 
else  do  not  understand  the  legal  and  adminis¬ 
trative  process  well  enough  to  be  able  to  exer¬ 
cise  those  rights. 

Thus,  the  first  step  towards  the  elimination 
of  discrimination  and  the  empowerment  of 
women  lies  in  educating  them  on  the  existence 
and  extent  of  their  legal  rights.  In  Sierra  Leone, 
a  project  entitled  “Literacy  and  Civil  Educa¬ 
tion  for  Women”  is  training  2,000  women  on 
constitutional  rights  and  duties."  Similar  legal 
literacy  programmes  aimed  at  reaching  people 
at  the  grass-roots  level  could  make  all  the  differ¬ 
ence  in  translating  legal  and  constitutional  equal¬ 
ity  into  reality. 

The  next  step  would  be  to  offer  women  free 
legal  services  to  ensure  protection  of  their  rights. 
Some  45  countries — 30  of  them  in  the  develop¬ 
ing  world — already  provide  such  services.12 
However,  it  is  not  yet  clear  how  many  women 
actually  benefit  from  them,  given  problems  of 
access  and  dissemination  of  information,  which 
are  particularly  accentuated  in  rural  areas  of  de¬ 
veloping  countries.  Judging  from  the  case  of 
China,  however,  which  successfully  set  up 
advisory  agencies  at  die  county  level  in  1983 
to  provide  women  with  legal  counsel,  such 
schemes  could  be  highly  effective.13 
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A  concerted  and  systematic  world-wide  effort 
is  imperative  to  promote  legal  literacy  and  to 
create  the  requisite  legal  infrastructure  to  forge 
links  between  individual  women  and  national 
machineries  in  each  country. 

F  inally,  it  is  essential  that  men  learn  to  recog¬ 
nize  and  respect  women’s  equality  before  the  law. 
“No  fundamental  change  in  favour  of  women 
is  possible  without  a  massive  change  in  male 
attitudes,”  argues  Dr.  Nafis  Sadik,  Executive 
Director  of  the  United  Nations  Population  Fund. 
“This  is  more  than  a  philosophical  point:  men 
control  the  legal,  administrative  and  financial 
systems  which  effectively  deny  a  vast  number 
of  women  the  right  to  own  land,  inherit  prop¬ 
erty,  establish  credit,  enter  the  professions  or  rise 
in  business.” 

SEX  STEREOTYPES 

Sex  stereotyping,  possibly  the  most  effective 
propaganda  instrument  of  the  patriarchal  sta¬ 
tus  quo,  is  among  the  most  firmly  entrenched 
obstacles  to  the  elimination  of  discrimination 
and  is  largely  responsible  for  the  denigration  of 
the  role  and  potential  of  women  in  society.  Tradi¬ 
tional  male/female  roles  have  been  deeply  in¬ 
grained  and  glorified  in  language,  education,  the 
mass  media,  advertising  and  the  arts  to  such 
an  extent  that  even  women  have  become  desen¬ 
sitized  to  their  own  inferior  portrayal. 

Language  being  the  primary  means  of  com¬ 
munication  the  world  over,  it  is  a  good  point 
of  departure  for  any  discussion  of  sex  stereotypes. 
Compare  and  contrast  the  definitions  of  woman 
and  man  in  the  1975  edition  of  Rogers  Thesau¬ 
rus,  English  Words  and  Phrases: 

“woman,  Eve,  she;  petticoat,  skirt;  girl,  vir¬ 
gin,  maiden  .  .  .  ma  am,  spinster ,  co-ed,  un 
dergraduette;  lady;  bride,  matron .  .  .  spouse: 
mother.  .  .  parent ;  wench,  lass,  nymph, 


dame.  .  .  teacher ;  blonde,  brunette;  sweet¬ 
heart,  bird.  .  .  loved  one:  moll,  doll,  broad, 
mistress.  .  .  loose  woman ;  quean,  shrew, 
virago,  amazon.” 

“man,  lie,  virility,  manliness,  masculinity, 
manhood;  mannishness,  viraginity,  gynandry; 
he-man,  cave-m.;  gentleman,  sir,  esquire.  .  . 
title,  wight,  fellow,  guy,  blade,  bloke,  beau, 
chap,  cove,  card,  chappie,  johnny,  buffer; 
gaffer,  goodman,  male  relation  .  .  .  kins¬ 
man.  .  .  parent.  .  .  youngster , .  .  .son- 
ship,  .  .  .  spouse;  bachelor;  stag  party, 
menfolk.” 

The  difference  in  criteria  and  in  the  associa¬ 
tions  evoked  hy  each  definition  is  striking  in  the 
above  entries.  While  those  of  man  are  essen¬ 
tially  dynamic  and  laudatory,  the  definitions  of 
woman  speak  for  themselves. 

Even  more  eloquent  is  the  definition  in  the 
Oxford  English  Dictionary:  Woman:  “with  al¬ 
lusion  to  qualities  generally  attributed  to  the  fe¬ 
male  sex,  as  mutability,  capriciousness,  prone¬ 
ness  to  tears;  also  to  their  position  of  inferiority 
or  subjection  (phr.  to  make  a  woman  of,  to  bring 
into  submission).  14 

It  should  hardly  be  surprising  then  that  soci¬ 
ety’s  percejjtions  of  women  are  for  the  most  part 
negative.  At  best,  women  are  perceived  as 
mothers  and  “angels  at  the  hearth”,  their  profes¬ 
sional  and  other  capabilities  going  virtually  un¬ 
noticed.  Often,  they  are  considered  no  more  than 
housewives  or  dispensable  sex  objects.  If  they 
are  clever,  they  can  earn  a  reputation  for  their 
“charm,  beauty,  frivolity,  [and]  fragility”.  Ij 
Significantly,  even  before  the  law,  the  judici¬ 
ary  may  be  influenced  by  these  biases:  "It  is  well 
known  that  women  in  particular  and  small  boys 
are  liable  to  be  untruthful  and  invent  stories,”  1 
argued  Judge  Sutcliffe  of  the  Old  Bailey  as  re¬ 
cently  as  1976.  This  point  was  even  more  force¬ 
fully  illustrated  at  a  1988  trial  examining  a  gang 
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International  Women’s  Tribune  Center,  New  York 


Gender  equality  is 
gradually  acquiring  a 
legitimacy  of  its  own. 
This  new  sense  of 
awareness  lias  been 
heralded  by  some  as 
the  ground  swell  of  a 
major  social  revolu¬ 
tion.  The  sign  reads: 
“Your  daughter 
needs  equal  rights!” 


rape  case  involving  a  30  year  old  Italian  woman, 
in  which  the  defense  declared,  “All  women  are 
liars,  it’s  a  known  scientific  fact.  1 

The  above  examples  of  male  perceptions  of 
women  underscore  the  extent  to  which  women’s 
contributions  to  society  have  been  ignored  and 
downplayed  in  modem  times,  in  sharp  contrast 
to  a  demographic  finding  from  (he  United 
Nations  Decade  for  Women  which  said  that 
women  constitute  half  the  world’s  population, 
perform  two  thirds  of  the  world’s  work,  but  re¬ 
ceive  only  one  tenth  of  its  income  and  own  less 
than  one  one-hundredth  of  its  property. 

Sex  stereotypes  and  social  prejudices  which 
influence  legislation  are  all  the  more  inappropri¬ 
ate  considering  that  traditional  male/female  roles 
and  male-headed  families  are  no  longer  the 
norm.  An  estimated  one  third  of  households 
around  the  world  are  now  headed  by  women.  In 
the  Caribbean,  women  constitute  up  to  50  per 
cent  of  all  heads  of  households  and  in  parts  of 
sub-Saharan  Africa  the  figure  is  45  per  cent.18 

Despite  rapid  changes  in  the  socio-economic 
structure  of  the  family,  sex  stereotypes  will  per¬ 


sist  unless  they  are  counteracted.  Beginning  with 
the  family  unit  itself,  equal  rights  and  responsi¬ 
bilities  require  that  sex  stereotypes  be  banished 
from  labour  legislation,  thereby  enabling  women 
to  integrate  work  and  family — a  step  that  will 
encourage  men  to  share  the  household  burden. 
Language  and  the  law  must  also  get  rid  of  sex 
stereotyping,  and  school  textbooks  and  curric¬ 
ula  must  be  systematically  revised. 

DISCRIMINATION  IN 
MARRIAGE  AND  THE  FAMILY 

Many  women  in  (he  developing  world  have  no 
choice  of  whom  or  when  they  will  marry,  when 
they  will  begin  to  bear  children  or  how  large  their 
families  will  be.  In  addition,  while  men  may  di¬ 
vorce  easily,  women  can  only  rarely  initiate 
divorce,  lo  date,  only  22  countries  (most  in  the 
industrialized  world)  have  granted  women  equal 
rights  with  men  in  matters  of  marriage,  divorce 
and  family  property. 

Women  actually  marry  as  children  in  many 
developing  countries.  In  five  Latin  American 
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states,  the  legal  age  for  marriage  is  1 2  years  for 
females,  and  in  another  nine  it  is  14  years.  In 
Africa,  five  countries  allow  girls  to  marry  at 
the  age  of  15.'  ’  Some  countries  like  Kenya 
have  no  legal  age  for  marriage.  However,  even 
where  a  minimum  legal  age  for  marriage  ex¬ 
ists,  it  is  not  always  enforced.  In  India,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  even  though  the  law  sets  the  legal  age 
for  marriage  at  18,  some  10  million  girls 
under  11  years  old  get  married  each  year.'* 
Such  early  marriages  severely  restrict  the 
range  of  options  available  to  these  “child 
brides”  and  may  trap  them  prematurely 
within  a  web  of  poverty,  illiteracy,  repeated 
child  bearing  and  social  marginalization. 

In  much  of  the  developing  world,  marriage 
and  divorce  laws  supersede  women  s  rights  to 
own  land,  thus  virtually  disinheriting  them,  hi 
Asia,  the  vast  majority  of  women  are  landless 
as  a  result  of  discriminatory  divorce  and  in¬ 
heritance  laws  that  do  not  give  them  access  to 
land  owned  by  men.  In  the  Middle  East,  women 
are  not  legally  autonomous  individuals  but  need 
a  male  “guardian  to  act  for  them  in  all  legal 
transactions,  including  property'  acquisition  and 
transfer,  and  applications  for  loans  and  credit. 
In  12  countries,  the  law  does  not  allow  women 
to  seek  employment,  open  a  bank  account  or 
apply  for  a  loan  without  the  husband  s  authori¬ 
zation.21  Several  Islamic  countries  have  tried  to 
modernize  family  law,  but  reforms  had  an  im¬ 
pact  only  where  an  effort  was  made  to  inform 
women  of  their  rights  and  provide  them  with 
legal  counsel. 

In  1985  the  Nairobi  Forward-looking  Strate¬ 
gies  reiterated  demands  for  equal  status  legisla¬ 
tion  w  ith  regard  to  marriage  and  its  dissolution, 
stating  that  “Marriage  agreements  should  be 
based  on  mutual  understanding,  respect  and 
freedom  of  choice.  Careful  attention  should 
be  paid  to  the  equal  participation  and  valua¬ 


tion  of  both  partners  so  that  the  value  of  house¬ 
work  is  considered  equivalent  of  financial 
contributions.”22 

The  fact  that  women  are  most  discriminated 
against  by  those  with  whom  they  are  most 
intimate  and  in  whom  they  have  placed  the 
most  trust  points  to  the  urgency  of  exerting 
pressure  on  governments  around  the  world  to 
enforce  women’s  equality  in  both  civil  and 
criminal  law. 

DISCRIMINATION 
IN  SOCIETY 

he  adverse  effects  of  discrimination 
within  marriage  and  the  family  are 
compounded  by  the  economic  and 
political  discrimination  which 
persists  in  society. 

In  the  realm  of  economics,  legislation  to  facili¬ 
tate  women’s  access  to  the  means  of  production, 
paid  employment,  training  and  promotion,  as 
well  as  laws  guaranteeing  protection  and  sound 
working  conditions,  have  been  implemented  to 
various  degrees  in  many  countries.  Some  nations 
have  even  incorporated  the  principle  of  equal¬ 
ity  of  opportunity  in  their  constitutions,  while 
others  have  adopted  laws  prohibiting  discrimi¬ 
nation  in  the  workplace. 

“[Legal]  reforms  should  guarantee  women’s 
constitutional  and  legal  rights  in  terms  of  access 
to  land  and  other  means  of  production  and 
should  ensure  that  women  will  control  the  prod¬ 
ucts  of  their  labour  and  their  income,  as  well 
as  the  benefits  from  agricultural  inputs,  research, 
training,  credits  and  other  infrastructural  facili¬ 
ties,”  stated  the  1989  World  Survey  on  the  Role 
of  Women  in  Developments'  However,  such  far- 
reaching  reforms  have  yet  to  be  fully  im¬ 
plemented  anywhere  m  the  world. 
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With  regard  to  political  discrimination,  when 
the  United  Nations  was  founded  in  1945, 
women  had  the  right  to  vote  on  an  equal  basis 
with  men  in  only  31  countries.  Although  there 
has  been  great  progress,  women  are  not  yet  lully 
enfranchised  worldwide.  Pockets  of  resistance 
persist.  For  example,  in  1991  there  was  still  one 
country,  Kuwait,  in  which  men  had  the  right 
to  vote  but  it  was  explicitly  denied  to  women. 
Yet  this  fundamental  right  to  vote  has  not  auto¬ 
matically  spurred  equal  representation  for 
women  in  local,  state  and  national  decision¬ 
making  bodies  nor  has  it  given  women  true  po¬ 
litical  power. 

A  more  complete  discussion  of  the  economic 
and  political  dimensions  of  discrimination  is  con¬ 
tained  in  chapters  4  and  5. 


WOMEN  AND  THE 
LAW  IN  THE  1990s 

In  order  to  establish  an  internationally  recog¬ 
nized  legal  framework  for  women’s  equality,  it 
is  essential  for  all  countries  to  ratify  and  imple¬ 
ment  the  Convention  on  the  Elimination  of  All 
Forms  of  Discrimination  against  Women.  This 
is  an  important  commitment,  for,  as  the  Nairobi 
Forward-looking  Strategies  pointed  out,  “Legis¬ 
lative  enactment  is  only  one  element  in  the  strug¬ 
gle  for  equality,  but  an  essential  one  as  it 
provides  the  legitimate  basis  for  action  and  acts 
as  a  catalyst  for  societal  change.”24 

A  Committee  on  the  Elimination  of  Discrimi¬ 
nation  against  Women  has  been  established  to 
monitor  implementation  of  the  Convention.  With 
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the  support  o(  national  governments,  women’s 
groups  and  non-governmental  organizations,  ex¬ 
tensive  legal  literacy  campaigns  should  be  un¬ 
dertaken  or  intensified  to  reach  urban  as  well 
as  rural  areas  to  inform  both  men  and  women 
of  women’s  rights. 

Latin  America’s  progress  in  terms  of  legal  pro¬ 
visions  in  favour  of  women,  as  well  as  in  terms 
of  mobilizing  public  opinion  behind  reforms,  is 
encouraging.  Today,  all  South  American  coun¬ 
tries,  with  the  exception  of  Suriname,  have  rati¬ 
fied  the  Convention  on  the  Elimination  of  All 
Forms  of  Discrimination  against  Women.  Brazil’s 
new  constitution  has  abolished  discriminatory 
measures  against  women  with  regard  to  land 
ownership,  social  security  benefits  and  retire¬ 
ment.  Colombia  is  considering  legislation  which 
will  remunerate  part-time  work  and  maternity 
leave.  In  Nicaragua,  legislation  stipulates  that 
both  parents  must  share  the  responsibilities  of 
children  and  housework."’ 

Yet,  while  constitutions  may  guarantee 
equal  political  rights,  that  does  not  guarantee 
equality  between  husbands  and  wives  in  other 
realms,  as  a  recent  study  of  lour  Latin  Ameri¬ 
can  and  Caribbean  countries  confirmed.  Dis¬ 
crimination  in  civil  law  was  pervasive.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  with  regard  to  common  law  unions, 
common  property  and  inheritance  were  not 
clearly  demarcated  by  the  law.  In  Brazil,  wives 
who  were  physically  abused  by  their  husbands 
had  no  legal  protection,  and  men  could  invoke 
the  “honour  defense’  in  court  to  justify  mur¬ 
dering  their  wives  or  daughters.  Although  the 
Brazilian  Superior  Justice  Tribunal,  in  a  land¬ 
mark  decision,  recently  rejected  the  honour 
defense  as  a  valid  legal  argument,  woman  ac¬ 
tivist  Elaine  Matozinho  argued  that  “lawyers 
will  continue  to  try  to  convince  [the  jury]  that 
the  victim  is  the  guilty  one,  that  she  is  respon¬ 
sible  for  her  own  murder.” 


^  herefore,  it  is  clear  that  in  order  to 
progress  in  the  elimination  of  legal 
discrimination,  governments  must 
revise  constitutions,  laws  and  civil 
and  labour  codes  to  eliminate  the  legal  basis  for 
discrimination  and  to  eradicate  obstacles  that 
do  not  allow  women  to  participate  in  society  on 
an  equal  basis  with  men.  In  addition,  affirma¬ 
tive  action  programmes  which  link  individual 
women  with  official  machinery,  such  as  offices 
of  ombudsmen  and  other  services  giving  them 
access  to  legal  redress,  should  be  established. 

Social  pressure,  however,  will  continue  to  con¬ 
stitute  a  formidable  obstacle,  especially  in  tradi¬ 
tional  societies  where  inequalities  are  deeply  in¬ 
grained  m  the  social  fabric  and  popular  culture. 
As  Tina  Anselmi  of  Italy  argued  at  the  Nairobi 
Women’s  Conference,  “it  is  not  enough  to 
change  the  letter  of  the  law,  one  must  also 
change  the  spirit  ."  Legal  literacy  can  go  a 
long  way  towards  enabling  women  to  change  the 
spirit  of  the  laws,  exercise  their  rights  and  play 
a  key  role  in  the  transformation  of  attitudes  and 
social  values. 

Already,  there  are  some  positive  signs.  Recent 
reports  show  that  women’s  portrayal  in  the 


media  around  the  world  is  improving,  albeit 
slowly.  Substantive  articles  on  women  now  ap¬ 
pear  on  the  front  pages  of  newspapers;  stories 
about  successful  businesswomen  are  becoming 
regular  features  in  the  mass  media.  In  India, 
women  scientists,  writers  and  artists  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  be  recognized,  while  in  Africa,  migrant 
women  who  have  left  their  villages  to  make  a 
better  life  for  themselves  and  their  children  are 
popular  feature  subjects  in  the  local  press. 
Also,  in  the  United  States,  a  growing  number 
of  television  programmes  are  focusing  on  men  s 
role  as  fathers — a  new  phenomenon  which 
reflects  the  changing  role  of  the  male  in  many 
Western  societies.  This  trend  is  bound  to  have 
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a  profound  effect  on  men’s  perception  of  women, 
as  well  as  on  women  s  perception  of  themselves. 

But  the  battle  is  far  from  won.  While  overall 
progress  in  women’s  legal  rights  has  been  hear¬ 
tening  in  recent  decades,  the  ongoing  effects  of 
the  economic  crisis  of  the  1980s  threatens  to 
slow  down  or  even  reverse  these  gains.  As  pre¬ 
existing  economic  inequalities  intensify,  govern¬ 
ments  allocate  fewer  resources  for  women’s  is¬ 
sues,  and  the  sense  of  urgency  abates  before  an 
onslaught  of  other  priorities.  In  addition,  reli¬ 
gious  fundamentalism  and  ethnic  revivalism  in 
some  countries  are  creating  new  obtacles  to 
women’s  struggle  for  equality. 


LEGAL  CHALLENGES 
TO  THE  YEAR  2000 

Governments  and  non-governmental  organiza¬ 
tions  must  mobilize  behind  the  Convention  in 
order  to  accelerate  the  process  of  legal  equality 
between  men  and  women  and  to  make  legal 
literacy  a  priority  around  the  world.  The  tide 
of  democratization  sweeping  over  much  of  the 
world  could  well  serve  as  a  catalyst  for  enforce¬ 
ment  of  women’s  equality,  if  enough  pressure 
is  brought  to  bear  upon  governments  for  stric¬ 
ter  adherence  to  already  existing  laws  and  con¬ 
ventions  and  if  the  challenge  is  answered  to: 


•  Increase  awareness  among  men  and  women 
of  women’s  rights  under  international  con¬ 
ventions  and  national  laws 

•  Strengthen  national  machineries  for  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  women 

•  Ratification  by  all  countries  of  the  Conven¬ 
tion  on  the  Elimination  of  All  Forms  of  Dis¬ 
crimination  against  Women 

•  Ensure  equal  rights  for  women  under  national 
laws 

•  Guarantee  enforcement  of  laws  safeguarding 
women’s  equality;  introduce  affirmative  ac¬ 
tion  incentives  and  penalties  for  non¬ 
adherence 

•  Abolish  all  forms  of  slavery  and  prostitution 
of  women 

•  Establish  a  legal  minimum  age  for  marriage 
and  ensure  the  mutual  consent  of  both 
parties,  as  well  as  the  woman’s  right  to  re¬ 
tain  her  own  nationality 

•  Guarantee  the  right  of  all  women  indepen¬ 
dently  to  buy,  sell,  own,  inherit  and  ad¬ 
minister  property  and  other  resources 

•  Provide  legal  protection  of  women’s  equal  ac¬ 
cess  to  land  ownership,  credit,  training,  in¬ 
vestment  and  income 

•  Establish  national  machinery  in  all  countries 
to  implement  and  monitor  progress  towards 
women’s  equality  and  to  provide  a  mecha¬ 
nism  for  redress  of  grievances. 
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Women’s  Health: 

A  Vital 


Prerequisite 


Pregnancy  is  a  gamble  and  giving 
birth  is  a  life-and-death  struggle. 

— Bam  barn  proverb ,  U'est  Africa 
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This  bleak  and  poignant  truism  is 
grim  reality  for  more  than  half  a  mil¬ 
lion  women  around  the  wor  Id  who 
die  from  complications  in  preg¬ 
nancy,  childbirth  and  unsafe  abortions  annually. 
Another  5  million  to  7  million  each  year  become 
handicapped  or  crippled  from  uterine  prolapse, 
incontinence,  infertility  and  other  childbirth- 
related  health  impairments."  III  health,  much 
of  it  related  to  women’s  reproductive  functions, 
remains  one  of  the  most  important  obstacles  to 
women’s  development  in  most  of  the  Third 
World. 

“Over  60  per  cent  of  all  women  and  girls  in 
the  world  live  under  conditions  which  threaten 
their  health  .  .  .”,  declared  a  recent  briefing  paper 
entitled  Poor ;  Powerless  and  Pregnant.  0  The 
ramifications  of  ill  health  for  women,  their  fam¬ 
ilies  and  their  communities  are  far-reaching, 
given  the  direct  correlation  between  a  woman  s 
health  and  her  productivity,  her  capacity  to  care 
for  her  children  properly,  and  her  contribution 
to  the  socio-economic  development  of  her 
community. 

THE  GLOBAL 
HEALTH  BOOM 

Over  the  three  decades  between  1 950  and  1 980, 
female  health  improved  substantially  as  a  result 
of  sharp  declines  in  the  incidence  of  infectious 
and  parasitic  diseases,  improved  access  to  safe 
water,  sanitation  and  primary  health  care,  and 
better  nutrition.  Life  expectancy  at  birth  for 
women  rose  from  44  years  in  1950  to  61  years 
in  1980,  with  the  most  dramatic  increase 
recorded  in  Asia  where  life  expectancy  rose  from 
45  to  63  years  for  women. 31  At  the  same  time, 
the  average  birth  rate  in  developing  countries 
fell  from  5.9  children  per  mother  in  1950  to  4.1 
in  1980,  with  the  most  significant  declines 


recorded  in  Latin  America,  (he  Caribbean  and 
Asia.33  Average  infant  mortality  rates  also 
declined  from  163  per  1,000  live  births  in  1950 
to  91  m  1 980. 33 

To  augment  these  gains,  in  1978  the  World 
Health  Organization  (WHO)  launched  a  global 
campaign:  “Health  For  All  by  the  Year  2000”. 
Its  objective  was  the  provision  of  global  primary 
health  care,  which  could  solve  three  quarters  of 
the  world’s  health  problems.  The  campaign 
identified  improved  water  and  sanitation,  basic 
nutrition,  immunization,  and  training  of  primary 
health  care  workers  as  top  priorities.  Women’s 
health  was  not  to  be  dealt  with  in  a  vacuum, 
however,  argued  W  HO:  “The  anchor  of  our 
strategies  for  health  development  should  relate 
to  all-round  improvements  in  the  status  of 
women  and  children,  who  form  the  majority  of 
the  population.  ”34 

WOMEN  AS  PRIMARY 
HEALTH  CARE  PROVIDERS 

The  WHO  campaign  recognized  women  as  the 
foremost  providers  of  primary  health  care.  In 
the  developing  world,  tiiree  quarters  of  all  health 
care  is  provided  by  the  family,  and  especially 
by  women.  It  is  the  women  who  fetch  water,  pre¬ 
pare  meals,  and  feed  and  nurse  their  children, 
in  addition  to  caring  for  the  disabled,  die  elderly 
and  ill  members  of  the  extended  family.  Mothers 
are  also  usually  the  ones  to  take  their  children 
to  the  health  centre  when  they  are  ill  or  need 
to  be  immunized  and  they  are  the  ones  who  pur¬ 
chase  medicines.  Women  teach  their  families 
about  hygiene  and  cleanliness  and  help  in¬ 
troduce  new  health-related  technologies  to  their 
communities.  It  is  also  women  who  bear  the 
brunt  of  the  responsibility  for  family  planning. 

On  the  community  level,  women  form  the 
majority  of  professional  health  workers,  from 
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Kuwaiti  women 
crowding  around  a 
water  truck  in  the 
aftermath  of  the 
Persian  Gulf  war:  An 
estimated  HO  per  cent 
of  all  disease  in  (lie 
world  is  attributed  to 
the  lack  of  clean 
drinking  water  and 
sanitation — a  prob¬ 
lem  exacerbated 
by  war. 


traditional  midwives  and  village  healers  in  de¬ 
veloping  countries  to  nurses  in  the  industrial¬ 
ized  countries.  In  Honduras  and  Sierra  Leone, 
80  and  75  per  cent  of  children  respectively  are 
delivered  by  midwives.'55 

CLEAN  WATER,  SANITATION 
ANI)  NUTRITION 

In  the  developed  world,  safe  water  and  sanita¬ 
tion  became  accessible  to  the  vast  majority  of 
the  population  by  the  1960s.  Developing  regions 
lag  behind:  25  per  cent  of  the  people  in  cities 
and  71  per  cent  of  rural  dwellers  in  the  develop¬ 
ing  world  (excluding  China)  do  not  have  access 
to  clean  drinking  water,  while  47  per  cent  ol 
urban  inhabitants  and  87  per  cent  of  the  people 
living  m  rural  areas  are  without  safe  sanitation, 
according  to  A  HO  estimates.  Due  to  rapid 
population  growth,  these  numbers  are 
constantly  rising. 

The  fact  that  the  provision  of  water,  sanita¬ 


tion  nnd  nutrition  are  women’s  responsibility  in 
most  developing  countries  gives  these  tasks  a 
gender  dimension  that  needs  to  be  taken  into 
account.  For  example,  every  day  rural  women 
in  developing  countries  must  walk  long  distances 
to  provide  their  families  with  fresh  water  for 
drinking  and  cooking,  as  well  as  for  cleanliness 
and  hygiene — an  exhausting  task  which  consti¬ 
tutes  only  one  of  many  daily  responsibilities  in 
these  women  s  lives.  In  the  Baroda  region  in 
India,  women  spend  about  7  hours  per  week 
fetching  water,  while  in  rural  Senegal,  women 
spend  up  to  17.5  hours  per  week  drawing  and 
carry  ing  water.’36  Often,  the  water  these  women 
draw  is  unsafe:  an  estimated  80  per  cent  of  all 
disease  in  the  world  is  attributed  to  the  lack  of 
clean  drinking  water  and  sanitation.  In  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  remedy  this  acute  problem,  the  United 
Nations  launched  the  International  Drinking 
Water  Supply  and  Sanitation  Decade  in  1980. 

Recalling  that  rural  women  in  developing 
countries  are  the  most  disadvantaged  in  terms 
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of  access  to  health  care,  WHO’s  “Health  for  All 
by  the  Year  2000”  campaign  underscored  the 
importance  of  primary  health  care  workers,  who 
began  reaching  women  in  remote  areas  for  the 
first  time.  In  addition,  nutrition  programmes 
designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  women  were  set 
up  in  50  countries.  Food  supplements  for  preg¬ 
nant  women  reduced  the  incidence  of  low  birth 
weight  among  infants  by  as  much  as  three 
quarters  in  Guatemala  and  other  developing 
countries.3" 


THE  EFFECTS  OF  THE 
ECONOMIC  CRISIS 

The  economic  crisis  of  the  1980s,  coupled  with 
the  remedial  structural  adjustment  and  stabili¬ 
zation  programmes  imposed  by  international 
financial  institutions,  impeded  efforts  to  supply 
clean  drinking  water  and  sanitation.  It  also  dealt 
a  severe  blow  to  the  health  care  services  of  de¬ 
veloping  countries,  where  existing  facilities  were 
still  only  rudimentary.  Thus,  economic  obsta¬ 
cles,  exacerbated  by  rapid  population  growth, 
undermined  the  objectives  of  “Health  for  All  by 
the  Year  2000”.  Instead, 

•  Some  37  of  the  world’s  poorest  countries  cut 
their  health  budgets  by  half  in  the  mid-1980s. 
Africa  suffered  most  of  all  the  developing 
regions.38 

•  Ghana’s  per  capita  healdi  expenditure  in  1982 
was  only  one  fifth  its  1975-76  level,  while 
Uganda  reduced  its  health  budget  from  5  per 
cent  of  total  government  expenditures  in  1972 
to  2  per  cent  in  1986. 30 

•  At  least  one  third  of  Asian  and  Latin  Ameri¬ 
can  countries  also  reduced  their  public  expen¬ 
ditures  devoted  to  health. 

1  liese  cuts  are  hard  to  justify  in  countries 
which  increased  military  expenditures  during  the 


same  period.  Thus,  while  in  1960  only  two 
African  countries,  Egypt  and  Ethiopia,  spent 
more  for  the  military  than  for  health  and 
education  combined,  by  1986  the  list  also  in¬ 
cluded  Angola,  Burundi,  Chad,  the  Sudan, 
Uganda  and  Zaire40 — some  of  the  continent’s 
poorest  countries. 

Overall,  the  1980s — called  by  many  the  “lost 
decade” — witnessed  a  notable  decline  in  the 
provision  of  health  care  for  people  in  develop¬ 
ing  countries,  especially  for  those  most  at  risk: 
women  and  their  dependent  children.  “Women’s 
health  has  been  adversely  affected  by  increased 
hours  of  work  and  by  reduced  availability  of  food 
and  health  care  facilities.  Less  healthy  women 
are  less  efficient  and  this  reduces  their  produc¬ 
tivity  in  each  of  their  roles,  thereby  diminish¬ 
ing  national  income  and  national  welfare,”  a  re¬ 
cent  report  of  a  Commonwealth  Expert  Group 
on  Women  and  Structural  Adjustment 
elaborated.4' 

Nutrition  levels  for  women  and  girls  deterio¬ 
rated,  while  infant,  child  and  maternal  mortal¬ 
ity  rates  (which  had  declined  steadily  over  the 
last  few  decades)  now  increased.  In  Ethiopia, 
Ghana,  Kenya,  Liberia,  the  Niger  and  the 
Philippines,  female  life  expectancy 
declined — by  as  much  as  7  per  cent  in  Libe¬ 
ria.4-  Essential  drugs  became  prohibitively 
expensive  or  else  were  no  longer  available. 
Doctors  and  nurses  often  quit  after  not  having 
been  paid  their  salaries  for  months.  Some 
governments  also  introduced  medical  fees  or 
cost-sharing  schemes  which  meant  that  health 
care  became  inaccessible  for  many  poor  fami¬ 
lies  in  the  developing  world.  Women — who 
have  special  health  needs  due  to  their 
reproductive  function,  their  generally  greater 
longevity  and  their  role  as  care  givers — 
suffered  most,  both  from  the  economic  crisis 
and  from  its  bitter  “cure”. 
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MATERNAL  MORTALITY 

According  to  die  United  Nations  World  Economic 
Survey  1990,  for  women  living  in  poorer  parts 
of  the  world,  maternal  mortality  augments  the 
already  existing  risk  of  premature  death  by  at 
least  one  third,  and  in  some  remote  areas  by 
as  much  as  85  per  cent.44  While  maternal 
mortality  has  been  virtually  eliminated  in  the 


industrialized  world,  one  out  of  every  two  deaths 
among  women  of  reproductive  age  in  parts  of 
South  Asia  is  pregnancy-related,4-4  bringing  the 
total  number  of  maternal  deaths  in  the  region 
to  just  under  one  third  of  a  million  each  year. 
In  Africa,  a  woman  of  child  bearing  age  has  a 
1:20  chance  of  dying  in  childbirth,  in  sharp  con¬ 
trast  to  a  woman  in  an  industrialized  country 
whose  risk  stands  at  1:2000. 


MATERNAL  MORTALITY 


Estimated  regional  maternal  mortality  rate 
per  100,000  live  births,  1983 
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Maternal  mortality 
is  much  higher  in 
developing  regions, 
especially  where 
women  give  birth 
with  no  trained 
attendants.  In  Afri¬ 
ca  and  Southern 
Asia,  it  is  over  30 
times  higher  than 
in  developed 
regions. 


Source:  The  World's  Women 
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Women  in  developing  countries  often  have  too 
many  children,  too  close  together,  both  too  early 
and  too  late  in  their  reproductive  lives.4’ 
According  to  the  1989  World  Survey  on  the  Role 
of  Women  in  Development ,  for  the  first  time  in 
decades,  the  1980s  saw  alarming  increases  in 
maternal  and  infant  mortality  in  some  develop¬ 
ing  countries40  where  most  women  have  no 
access  to  family  planning,  pre-natal  check-ups 
or  emergency  health  care  in  case  of  complica¬ 
tions  in  childbirth.  Fully  99  per  cent  of  the 
500,000  annual  maternal  deaths  recorded  oc¬ 
curred  in  developing  countries  where  almost  hall 
the  births  are  delivered  by  traditional,  untrained 
birth  attendants. 

In  order  to  counteract  (his  trend,  a  Safe 
Motherhood  initiative  was  formulated  in  the 
mid-1980s  by  the  World  Health  Organization, 
the  World  Bank  and  the  United  Nations 
Population  Fund,  to  halve  maternal  mortality 
and  morbidity  by  the  year  2000  through  rela¬ 


tively  low-cost  strategies.  However,  even  the 
modest  $2  per  capita  contribution  designated 
by  the  World  Bank  for  implementation  of  this 
initiative  was  too  much  for  some  developing 
countries. 

FERTILITY  AND 
FAMILY  PLANNING 

The  age  at  which  a  woman  marries  and  begins 
having  children,  the  size  of  her  family  and  her 
abilitv  to  control  her  fertility  are  vital  factors  in 
determining  her  health  and  socio-economic  sta¬ 
tus.  In  Denmark,  Japan  and  Sweden  only  1  per 
cent  of  women  marry  before  20  years  of  age; 
by  the  time  they  marry,  most  have  completed 
secondary  school  and  some  are  university 
graduates.4 

By  contrast,  in  Bangladesh  more  than  75  per 
cent  of  all  girls  are  married  at  19  or  younger, 
and  in  Afghanistan,  Malawi,  Mali,  Nepal,  the 


Female  circumcision 
rites  in  Lesotho.  An 
estimated  80  million 
women  in  Africa 
alone  are  victims  of 
genital  mutilation. 
Here  young  girls 
with  concealed  faces 
are  being  led  up  to  a 
mountain  retreat  as 
part  of  puberty  rites. 
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United  Arab  Emirates  and  the  former 
Democratic  Yemen,  the  equivalent  figure  is  over 
50  per  cent.43  Although  an  adolescent  girl  runs 
twice  the  risk  of  dying  in  childbirth  as  an  adult 
woman,  it  is  not  uncommon  for  girls  in  these 
regions  to  marry  soon  after  reaching  puberty  and 
to  be  expected  to  begin  bearing  children  at  once. 

Thus,  in  order  to  safeguard  their  health,  if  not 
their  very  lives,  women’s  access  to  family  plan¬ 
ning  services  is  essential.  In  Latin  America,  it 
has  been  found  that  three  quarters  of  women 
not  using  contraception  want  to  postpone  or 
limit  child  bearing.  In  Asia,  43  per  cent  of 
women  expressed  a  similar  wish,  and  in  Africa 
the  equivalent  figure  was  27  per  cent.4*  Yet,  a 
recent  survey  found  that  in  at  least  28  countries 
and  areas,  mostly  in  Africa  and  Asia,  less 
than  one  third  of  married  women  practice 

,  .•  50 

contraception. 

Once  within  the  legal  bond  of  marriage, 
women’s  inferior  status  in  many  parts  of  the 
world  does  not  permit  her  to  control  her  own 
fertility.  A  vicious  circle  is  set  in  motion  whereby 
women  cannot  use  contraceptives  without  their 
husbands’  permission  but  are  afraid  to  bring  up 
the  subject  because  contraception  is  often  as¬ 
sociated  with  prostitution  and  infidelity.  “The 
inability  to  control  child  bearing  can  increase 
women’s  vulnerability  and  dependence  in  mar¬ 
riage,  since,  even  in  countries  with  child  sup¬ 
port  laws,  many  divorced  or  abandoned  women 
have  little  or  no  income  from  former  spouses,” 
according  to  a  recent  report  on  the  repercus¬ 
sions  of  uncontrolled  fertility.'41 

While  the  past  three  decades  have  recorded 
considerable  progress  in  individual  family  plan¬ 
ning  and  government-sponsored  population 
programmes,  a  veritable  population  explosion 
is  effectively  neutralizing  these  gains.  If  present 
grow  th  rates  continue  in  Africa,  the  continent 
will  double  its  population  every  22  years.  By  the 


year  2030,  a  total  African  population  of  2.6 
billion  is  anticipated,  a  four-fold  increase  from 
the  current  total  of  650  million.  Southern  Asia 
is  projected  to  account  for  nearly  one  third  of 
the  total  increase  in  world  population  by  the  year 
2000.  Against  this  backdrop,  health  care  cuts 
effected  as  a  result  ol  the  economic  crisis  and 
structural  adjustment  programmes  have  further 
undermined  women’s  access  to  family  planning 
and  made  birth  control  an  unaffordable  luxury 
for  most  families.  The  repercussions  of  this  popu¬ 
lation  explosion  on  the  health  of  African  and 
Asian  women  is  likely  to  be  disastrous. 

MALNUTRITION  ON 
THE  INCREASE 

Malnutrition  affects  one  in  four  people  and  is 
a  major  cause  of  death  among  women  in  de¬ 
veloping  countries.  During  the  1980s,  nutritional 
standards  deteriorated  in  25  countries,  and  in 
some  cases  women  suffered  disproportionately 
in  relation  to  men. 

Nutritional  anaemia  makes  women  suscep¬ 
tible  to  disease,  exacerbates  fatigue,  reduces  their 
working  capacity  in  the  workplace  and  at  home, 
and  is  particularly  dangerous  for  pregnant 
women.  In  industrialized  countries,  11  per  cent 
of  women  suffer  from  nutritional  anaemia.  In 
Africa  and  much  of  Asia,  up  to  two  thirds  of 
pregnant  women  are  anaemic.53  In  addition, 
7  out  of  15  developing  countries  examined  in 
a  recent  report  recorded  a  rise  m  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  low-birth-weight  babies  in  the  first  half 
of  the  1980s.54 

During  the  1980s,  a  combination  of 
factors — including  government  removal  of  food 
subsidies,  a  subsequent  increase  in  the  prices 
of  basic  foodstuffs,  a  decrease  in  real  wages  and 
soaring  unemployment — created  extremely  ad¬ 
verse  conditions  in  many  developing  countries. 
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Under  these  circumstances,  it  was  almost  always 
the  women  who  adjusted  their  lives  to  absorb 
the  brunt  of  the  burden.  This  usually  meant  they 
had  to  work  longer  hours  just  to  keep  their  fam¬ 
ilies  afloat.  This  “invisible  adjustment’ 
jeopardized  womens  health  as  well  as  that  of 
their  children. 

For  poverty-striken,  female-headed  house¬ 
holds  in  developing  countries,  a  sudden  hike  in 
the  price  of  staple  foods  can  make  all  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  subsistence  and  starvation.  In 
Zambia,  deaths  related  to  malnutrition  rose  by 
20  per  cent  between  1981  and  1987.  Malnutri¬ 
tion  rates  rose  by  50  per  cent  in  Ghana  and  Peru 
in  the  first  half  of  the  1980s. J>  Bolivia,  the 
Dominican  Republic,  Jamaica,  Peru  and  Uru¬ 
guay  witnessed  rising  malnutrition  in  children 
under  five  years  of  age  during  the  same  period. 

AIDS  AND  GENITAL 
MUTILATION 

Recent  cutbacks  in  health  care  coincided  with 
the  emergence  of  a  new  threat  to  women’s 
health:  acquired  immunodeficiency  syndrome 
(AIDS).  Worldwide,  3  million  women  are  in¬ 
fected  with  the  human  immunodeficiency 
virus  (HIV)  and,  during  the  1990s,  according 
to  WHO,  AIDS  will  kill  about  2  million 
women,  the  majority  in  sub-Saharan  Africa. 
While  in  industrialized  societies  the  threat  has 
so  far  been  more  immediate  for  homosexual 
men,  the  incidence  of  HIV-positive  women  is 
rising  steadily.  In  Africa,  where,  according  to 
one  estimate,  1  in  20  people  will  be  infected 
with  AIDS  by  the  year  2000, 56  the  male-to- 
female  ratio  of  seropositives  is  about  equal.  In 
Latin  America,  one  in  500  women  is  already 
infected  with  HIV,  while  in  Asia,  over  the  last 
three  years  alone,  up  to  200,000  women  may 
have  been  infected.57  AIDS  is  also  taking  a 


heavy  toll  on  women  in  cities  across  Western 
Europe,  sub-Saharan  Africa  and  North  and 
South  America. 

“By  the  end  of  the  1990s,  the  number  of 
women  infected  with  HIV  which  causes  AIDS  may 
well  double  as  heterosexual  transmission 
becomes  the  predominant  mode  of  spread  of 
the  virus  in  most  parts  of  the  world,  reports 
WHO.  It  has  been  estimated  that  adult  and  child 
mortality  rates  will  soar  in  some  regions,  wiping 
out  the  gains  of  past  decades.  Another  dimen¬ 
sion  of  the  tragedy  of  this  disease  is  the  orphans 
it  leaves  behind:  in  Africa  alone,  there  will  be 
10  million  AIDS  orphans  by  the  year  2000. 58 


m  he  most  insidious  form  of  discrimi¬ 
nation,  and  a  pressing  health  prob¬ 
lem  for  women  in  the  developing 
world,  is  genital  mutilation — or 
female  circumcision — as  it  is  sometimes  called. 
An  estimated  80  million  women  in  Africa  alone, 
millions  more  in  the  Middle  East,  in  addition 
to  some  African  and  Middle  Eastern  populations 
residing  in  Europe,  are  victims  of  genital  muti¬ 
lation  intended  to  ensure  chastity  and  fidelity. 
At  great  risk  to  the  physical  and  mental  health 
of  young  girls,  clitoridectomy  and  mfibulation 


are  often  performed  without  even  rudimentary 
hygienic  facilities  and  often  result  in  dangerous, 
even  fatal,  haemorrhages,  subsequent  compli¬ 
cations  in  childbirth,  chronic  infection,  incon¬ 
tinence  and  painful  sexual  intercourse. 

Although  this  traditional  practice  is  illegal  in 
several  African  countries,  the  social  pressure  for 
female  circumcision  is  enormous,  as  uncirc.um- 
cised  women  are  not  considered  eligible  for 
marnage.  Thus,  this  practice  often  persists, 
largely  because  there  has  been  little  conceited 
effort  to  educate  the  public  and  to  raise  aware¬ 
ness  about  the  physical  and  psychological  risk 
of  the  operation. 
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HEALTH: 

A  MALE  PRIVILEGE? 

Even  though  women  are  the  main  providers  and 
brokers  of  family  and  community  health,  largely 
as  a  result  of  pre-existing  inequalities,  their  own 
health  needs  are  almost  everywhere  inadequately 
addressed .  In  societies  where  boys  are  more  val¬ 
ued  than  girls,  the  latter  are  more  likely  to  be 
affected  by  reduced  access  to  health  care.59  In 
parts  of  South  Asia,  discrimination  is  reflected 
in  the  female  infant  and  child  mortality  rates, 
which  are  higher  for  girls  than  for  boys,  even 
among  wealthier  Asians.60  For  example,  in 
Bangladesh  girls  have  a  70  per  cent  higher  mor¬ 
tality  rate  than  boys.61  It  is  also  reflected  in  the 
fact  that  in  some  countries  girls  are  less  likely 
to  be  taken  to  the  hospital  than  boys. 

Food  is  not  always  equally  distributed  among 
family  members.  In  some  regions,  and  especially 
in  South  Asia,  men  and  boys  eat  first;  whatever 
is  left  is  then  distributed  among  the  women  and 
girls.  Invariably,  the  latter  eat  less  food  which 
is  of  inferior  quality  and  nutritive  value.  As  a 
result,  girls  in  the  developing  world  are  more 
than  four  times  as  likely  to  be  malnourished  as 
boys.62  These  practices  are  aggravated  when 
family  incomes  shrink:  women  tend  to  suffer 
even  more  deprivation.  In  some  Amazon 
communities,  over  twice  as  many  women  suf¬ 
fer  from  malnutrition  as  mien.64 

There  are,  however,  even  more  sinister  forms 
of  discrimination  to  be  found  in  the  practices 
of  female  infanticide  (which  occurs  in  China, 
India  and  certain  Arab  States),  and  bride¬ 
burning  and  dowry  deaths,  especially  in  India, 
where  pre-arranged  marriages  have  a  long  tra¬ 
dition.  When  a  woman  leaves  her  home  on  her 
wedding  day,  she  is  told,  “Now  only  your  dead 
body  can  leave  your  husband’s  house.”  As  far 
as  the  in-laws  are  concerned,  the  bride  may  be 


little  more  than  a  source  of  status  and  dowry 
income.  Thus,  if  the  marriage  goes  bad,  the  hus¬ 
band’s  family  may  decide  to  “get  rid  of  the  prob¬ 
lem  by  getting  rid  of  the  bride”,  since  the  death 
of  a  wife  frees  a  man  to  marry  again  without 
the  inconvenience  of  divorce  proceedings.”  ’ 


A  mother’s  grief:  This 
picture  from  Islamabad, 
Pakistan,  tells  a  poign¬ 
ant  story  about  the  age- 
old  bias  in  favour  of  the 
male  child.  The  child 
being  bottle-fed  is  a  girl. 
Her  twin  brother  was 
breast-fed.  The  woman 
was  told  by  the  mother- 
in-law  that  she  did  not 
have  enough  milk  for 
both  her  children,  so 
she  should  breast-feed 
the  boy.  The  infant  girl 
died  the  next  day. 
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UNICEF,  Mushtag  Khan 


In  some  countries,  the  amniocentesis  test 
(created  to  reduce  the  risk  of  handicapped  ba¬ 
bies)  is  used  to  determine  the  sex  of  the  unborn 
child,  which,  if  it  is  a  girl,  may  be  aborted.  In 
1984-85  alone,  some  16,000  female  foetuses 

were  aborted  in  a  single  Bombay  clinic,  follow- 

,  •  66 

ing  amniocentesis. 

Even  within  the  family,  a  less  dramatic  but 
equally  all-pervasive  prejudice  against  females 
is  evident.  One  of  the  most  universal  daily  forms 
of  discrimination  is  illustrated  by  the  “double 
day”  worked  by  women  around  the  world:  doing 
housework  as  well  as  a  full  day  as  agricultural 
or  wage  labourers.  Men,  on  the  other  hand, 
whose  working  day  ends  with  their  departure 
from  the  job  or  the  fields,  contribute  only  a 
negligible  amount  of  time  to  housework.  Under 
this  burden  of  multiple  responsibilities,  over¬ 
worked  women  often  do  not  have  time  to  rest 
and  routinely  neglect  their  health.  It  is  not  un¬ 
common  for  women  to  ignore  treatment  until 
they  are  gravely  ill  due  to  lack  of  time  to  visit 
a  health  centre.  The  alleviation  of  women’s  mul¬ 
tiple  workload  and  equal  sharing  of  household 
chores  are  finally  being  recognized  as  important 
developmental  and  legal  issues. 

The  cumulative  result  of  all  these  dis¬ 
criminatory  practices  may  be  reflected  in  the 
difference  in  longevity  for  men  and  women  in 
some  regions.  In  many  industrialized  coun¬ 
tries,  including  Canada,  Hong  Kong,  Japan 
and  Norway,  women  have  an  average  life  ex¬ 
pectancy  at  birth  of  80  years — seven  years 
longer  than  men.  In  most  developing  coun¬ 
tries,  however,  the  gap  between  male  and  fe¬ 
male  life  expectancy  is  considerably  smaller. 
In  Egypt,  Haiti  and  Iraq,  the  gap  between 
male  and  female  life  expectancy  is  only 
slight.  In  India  and  Pakistan,  life  expec¬ 
tancy  at  birth  is  the  same  for  men  and  women, 
while  in  Bangladesh,  Bhutan,  the  Maldives 


and  Nepal,  women  actually  have  lower  life  ex¬ 
pectancies  than  men. 

Discrimination  also  affects  women  within  the 
medical  profession  itself.  Whereas  women  con¬ 
stitute  the  majority  of  primary  health  care  wor¬ 
kers  and  many  have  been  trained  as  traditional 
midwives,  there  is  great  reluctance  within  the 
medical  profession  to  grant  women  decision¬ 
making  representation  commensurate  with  then- 
actual  numbers.  Allocation  of  three  quarters  of 
the  health  care  expenditures  in  developing  coun¬ 
tries  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  hospitals  and 
doctors,  leaving  women  who  are  midwives  and 
primary  health  care  workers  little  financial 
authority.69  In  addition,  since  sex  stereotypes 
designate  medicine  as  a  male  profession, 
few  families  encourage  female  children  to 
become  doctors. 

WOMEN  AND  HEALTH 
IN  THE  1990s 

Calls  from  the  international  commu¬ 
nity  for  “adjustment  with  a  human 
face’  m  the  late  1980s  put  die  ad¬ 
verse  effects  of  austerity  policies  into 
sharp  focus,  particularly  as  they  affected  health 
and  education.  In  some  cases,  m  order  to  miti¬ 
gate  the  severe  impact  of  austerity  policies,  spe¬ 
cial  programmes  were  adopted  focusmg  on  clean 
water,  sanitation,  safe  child  bearing,  nutrition 
programmes  and  family  planning  services. 
Nevertheless,  women’s  special  health  needs  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  ignored  or,  at  best,  inadequately  ad¬ 
dressed  in  such  programmes.  Thus,  sexual  dis¬ 
crimination  in  healdi  care  persists. 

“  Hie  long-run  consequences  of  malnutrition 
and  ill  health,  particularly  among  women  and 
young  girls,  can  be  very  serious,”  the  Common- 
wealdi  Expert  Group  on  Women  and  Structural 
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Adjustment  observes.  “A  recent  survey  showed 
that  it  could  take  up  to  two  generations  for  a 
young  girl  to  "wash  out’  the  effects  of  a  period 
of  severe  malnutrition,  since  weaknesses  in  her 
own  reproductive  system  could  influence  those 
of  her  children  and  grandchildren,  even  if  they 
were  well  fed  and  received  good  health  care.  ° 

HEALTH  CHALLENGES 
IX)  THE  YEAR  2000 

Despite  negative  trends  over  the  last  decade,  the 
set-backs  in  women’s  health  that  occurred  in  the 
1980s  could  be  counteracted  if  the  following 
measures  are  immediately  adopted: 

•  Improve  women’s  and  girls’  health  by  ensur¬ 
ing  them  access  to  adequate  maternal  health 
care,  family  planning  and  nutrition 

•  Increase  national  health  budgets  to  allow  lor 
free  primary  health  care,  maintenance  and  im¬ 
provement  of  existing  health  facilities,  im¬ 
proved  clean  water  and  sanitation  facilities  anil 
subsidized  prescribed  medications 

•  Earmark  national  funds  for  research  and  pro¬ 
vision  of  family  planning  devices 

•  Ensure  access  to  family  planning  and  the  right 
of  each  woman  to  decide  on  the  number  and 


spacing  of  her  children;  actively  discourage 
child  bearing  at  too  early  an  age 

•  Reduce  maternal  mortality  through  provision 
of  adequate  pre-  and  post-natal  health  care, 
including  nutrition  for  pregnant  and  lactating 
mothers 

•  Campaign  for  equal  sharing  of  domestic 
responsibilities  between  men  and  women 

•  Protect  women’s  equal  access  to  health  serv¬ 
ices,  especially  for  female  children,  the  disa¬ 
bled  and  elderly  women 

•  Increase  life  expectancy  for  women  to  at  least 
65  years  in  all  countries 

•  Introduce  a  global  immunization  against  the 
six  major  communicable  diseases  of  child¬ 
hood:  tuberculosis,  diphtheria,  poliomyelitis, 
measles,  tetanus  and  whooping  cough 

•  Impose  severe  penalties  for  pre-  and  post-natal 
female  infanticide 

•  Eliminate  the  traditional  practice  of  female 
circumcision 

•  Guarantee  access  to  protective  measures 
against  contraction  of  AIDS  and  other  sexu¬ 
ally  transmitted  diseases;  provide  counselling 
and  support  services  for  AIDS  victims  and 
their  families. 
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Women’s  Education: 

Key  to 


If  you  educate  a  man,  you  educate 
one  person;  if  you  educate 
a  woman,  you  educate  an 
entire  family. 

V 

< 


Mythologies  around  the  world  have  ascribed  to 
women  the  supreme  literary  achievements  of 
creating  alphabets  and  inventing  language. 
“Goddess  of  the  Logos,  Mother  of  the  Gods, 
One  with  Creation,  thou  art  Intelligence,  the 
Mother  of  Science.  .  .”  begins  the  Hindu  prayer 
to  the  mother  of  Krishna.  Queen  Isis  has  been 
credited  with  conferring  the  alphabet  on  the 
Egyptians,  as  did  Medusa  on  Hercules  in  Greece, 
while  die  Indian  goddess-priestess  Kali  invented 
the  Sanskrit  alphabet.  Even  the  world’s  first 
novel,  The  Tale  of  Genji,  was  written  by  Lady 
Murasaki  in  eleventh  century  Japan.  1 

These  scattered  examples  show  that  women 
were  once  at  the  centre  of  the  world  of  learning 
before  patriarchal  dictates  denied  them  the  right 
to  education,  condemning  them  to  centuries  of 
intellectual  obscurantism.  Yet,  even  after  edu¬ 
cation  became  a  requirement  for  men — though 
it  remained  a  forbidden  fruit  for  women  almost 
everywhere — a  few  unique  women  succeeded 
in  circumventing  formidable  obstacles  to  excel 
in  all  fields  of  learning. 

ILLITERACY:  A  LIFELONG 
CUL-DE-SAC 

According  to  the  United  Nations  Educational. 
Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization  (UNESCO), 
in  1990,  26.5  per  cent  of  the  adult  population 
of  the  world  (948.1  million)  were  illiterate.  Of 
that  number,  346.5  million  were  men  (i.e.  19.4 
per  cent  of  die  male  population)  while  601 .6  mil¬ 
lion  were  women  (i.e.  33.6  per  cent  of  the  fe¬ 
male  population) .  The  numbers  were  even  more 
striking  for  developing  countries,  where  the  il¬ 
literacy  rate  for  women  stood  at  45  per  cent.72 

For  these  women,  illiteracy  compounds  their 
other  problems,  contributing  to  their  marginali¬ 
zation  widun  the  family,  die  workplace  and  pub¬ 
lic  life.  It  accounts  for  the  fact  that  women  have 


often  not  benefited  from  socio-economic  and 
technological  progress.  Illiterate  women  are  in¬ 
variably  caught  in  a  vicious  circle  of  poverty, 
repeated  child  bearing,  ill  health  and  powerless¬ 
ness,  lacking  the  means  to  break  out  of  their 
predicament:  education. 

The  direct  correlation  between  liter¬ 
acy,  health,  economic  and  political 
power  and  the  exercise  of  informed 
choice,  especially  for  women, 
cannot  be  emphasized  enough.  Education  deci¬ 
sively  determines  a  woman’s  access  to  paid  em¬ 
ployment,  her  earning  capacity,  her  overall 
health,  control  over  her  fertility,  family  size  and 
spacing,  and  the  education  and  health  of  her 
family.  For  example,  it  has  been  found  that 
women  with  seven  years  or  more  of  education 
tend  to  marry  on  average  four  years  later  and 
have  2.2  fewer  children  statistically  than  women 
with  no  schooling.  ! 

Education  also  plays  a  cnicial  role  in  child 
survival.  In  Ghana,  women  with  no  education 
are  twice  as  likely  to  lose  children  as  mothers 
with  primary  schooling  and  four  times  as  likely 
as  mothers  with  secondary  education/4  In 
Indonesia,  mothers  who  have  not  received  any 
education  are  three  times  more  likely  to  lose 
children  under  five  than  mothers  with 
some  schooling.75 

In  addition,  education  helps  women  over¬ 
come  social  prejudice,  take  control  of  their  lives 
and  assume  a  status  and  identity  beyond  child 
bearing,  thereby  allowing  them  to  participate 
more  fully  in  the  public  life  of  their  community. 
It  opens  up  wider  horizons,  creates  new  oppor¬ 
tunities  and,  most  importantly,  empowers 
women  widi  choice.  And,  last  but  not  least,  edu¬ 
cation  is  the  single  most  important  weapon  to 
combat  sexual  stereotyping  and  discriminatory 
attitudes  towards  women. 
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THE  EDUCATION  AVALANCHE 

The  dramatic  global  increase  in  school  enrol¬ 
ment  between  1950  and  1980,  striking  espe¬ 
cially  in  developing  countries,  was  tantamount 
to  a  revolution  that  promised  to  sweep  away  il¬ 
literacy,  improve  the  quality  of  life  of  millions 
of  the  world’s  people  and  decisively  change  the 


course  of  women’s  lives.  Massive  investments  in 
social  services  meant  that  education  budgets  in¬ 
creased  seven-fold  in  the  developing  world  and 
four-fold  in  industrialized  countries,  while  all 
countries  adopted  universal  primary  education 
as  a  fundamental  goal.  Primary  schools  swelled 
to  include  girls  who  had  virtually  been  excluded 
until  then  in  many  developing  countries,  while 


ILLITERATE  WOMEN 


Fn  Africa  and  Southern  and  Western  Asia,  over  40  per  cent  of  young  women  are  still  illiterate. 
Although  illiteracy  rates  for  young  women  fell  between  1970-1990,  they  are  still  much  higher  than 
those  for  young  men. 


%  illiterate  women,  aged  20-24 
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0  Indudes  Sudan;  exdudes  South  Africa. 

b  Includes  Somalia  and  Mauritania,  excludes  Cyprus,  Israel  and  Turkey. 


Source:  The  World's  Women 
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United  Nations,  John  Isaac 


Education  decisively 
determines  a 
woman’s  control  over 
her  fertility,  family 
size  and  spacing, 
and  the  education 
and  health  of  her 
family.  China,  the 
world's  most  popu¬ 
lous  country,  had 
considerable  success 
in  its  widely  publi¬ 
cized  family  plan¬ 
ning  programme  of 
the  1980s.  The  cap¬ 
tion  on  this  billboard 
reads,  “It  is  better  to 
have  one  child  only”. 


modest  but  significant  enrolment  increases  for 
girls  in  secondary  schools  and  in  higher  educa¬ 
tion  courses  were  also  recorded. 

The  educational  gains  for  girls  and  women 
at  all  levels  were  impressive.  The  world  adult 
female  illiteracy  rate  fell  from  45  per  cent  in 
1960  to  35  per  cent  in  1985.  Female  enrolment 
in  primary  schools  in  the  developing  world  was 
as  high  as  44  per  cent  by  1980,  up  7  per  cent 
from  1950. 76  Near  universal  primary  school 
enrolment  had  been  attained  in  Latin  America 
and  much  of  Asia.  Girls  enrolment  in  secon¬ 
dary  schools  increased  from  24  per  cent  in  1950 
to  40  per  cent  in  1980. 

Throughout  this  entire  period,  women  con¬ 
tinued  to  close  the  gap  with  men,  not  only  in 
secondary  school  enrolment  but  also  in  univer¬ 
sity.  Today  there  are  more  women  than  men  en¬ 
rolled  m  higher  education  in  several  countries, 
according  to  UNESCO  sources.  For  instance,  in 
1990  in  Qatar,  there  were  202  women  per  100 
men  in  university,  in  Dominica,  there  were  200 
women  per  100  men;  likewise,  in  Lesotho  172 


per  100,  in  Mongolia  149  per  100,  in  Panama 
136  per  100,  in  Bulgaria  124  per  100,  and  in 
Portugal  113  per  1 00.  Yet,  the  gap  between 
male  and  female  literacy  rates  grew  as  illiteracy 
rates  for  men  fell  faster  than  for  women,  high- 
lighting  the  fact  that  access  to  education  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  easier  for  males  than  for  females. 

Women  have  also  made  great  progress  in  the 
teaching  profession  and,  after  decades  of  im¬ 
provement,  half  or  more  of  first-level  teachers 
around  the  world  (excluding  Africa)  are  women. 
In  Asia  and  the  Pacific,  49  per  cent  of  first-level 
teachers  are  now  women,  compared  to  38  per 
cent  in  1970;  in  Africa,  39  per  cent  are  now 
women,  compared  to  28  per  cent  in  1970.79 

the  effects  of  the  economic 

CRISIS  ON  EDUCATION 

The  economic  crisis  ol  the  1980s  and  the 
remedial  structural  adjustment  programmes 
adopted  by  developing  countries  under  the 
auspices  ol  international  financial  institutions 
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abruptly  slowed  and,  in  some  instances,  actu¬ 
ally  reversed  the  steady  progress  of  preceding 
decades.  Pre-existing  inequalities  experienced 
by  women  worsened  during  the  economic  cri¬ 
sis  and  women  suffered  disproportionately  from 
the  cuts  in  education.  Rapid  population  grow  th 
also  contributed  to  the  rise  in  the  total  number 
of  illiterate  women — a  trend  which  is  expected 
to  continue  into  the  twenty-first  century. 

According  to  the  United  Nations  Childrens 
Fund  (UNICEF),  the  world’s  least  developed 
countries  slashed  their  education  budgets  by  25 
per  cent  per  capita  during  the  1980s  in  order 
to  deal  with  the  debt  crisis:  Uatin  America  and 
the  Caribbean  effected  the  largest  cuts.80  In 
Jamaica,  per  capita  real  expenditure  on  edu¬ 
cation  was  cut  by  about  one  third  from  1980 
to  1985.'  Bolivia  and  Costa  Rica  cut  their 
education  expenditures  by  over  45  and  41  per 
cent  respectively.8" 

The  deterioration  of  education 
programmes  became  most  acute  in 
many  African  nations  which  had 
made  great  strides  after  achieving 
independence.  Some  countries  virtually  elimi¬ 
nated  education  from  their  budgets:  Zaire,  one 
of  the  world’s  poorest  countries  with  one  of  the 
highest  illiteracy  rates,  slashed  its  education 
budget  from  15.2  per  cent  of  total  government 
expenditure  in  1972  to  0.8  per  cent  in  1986. 
As  school  buildings  and  equipment  decayed, 
teachers’  salaries  were  devalued  up  to  10  times 
as  a  result  of  spiralling  inflation,  and  school  fees 
were  introduced  in  many  countries.  The  dra¬ 
matic  fall  in  per  capita  income  often  meant  that 
parents  could  not  afford  the  transportation  costs 
or  the  school  supplies  their  children  required. 
Reports  of  schools  operating  without  desks, 
blackboards,  slates  or  books  became  common; 
some  African  communities,  in  a  desperate  at¬ 


tempt  to  provide  even  a  minimum  of  learning 
for  their  children,  created  makeshift  outdoor 
schools  with  volunteer  teachers,  most  of  whom 
were  women. 

The  impact  ol  the  global  economic  crisis  and 
subsequent  efforts  at  adjustment  on  the  availa¬ 
bility  and  quality  of  education  has  yet  to  be  fully 
assessed,  but  as  Adebayo  Adedeji,  former  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Secretary  of  the  Economic  Commission 
for  Africa,  recently  warned,  “If  things  continue 
like  this,  Africa  will  have  more  illiterate  people 
as  a  proportion  of  the  population  than  at 
independence” — a  scenario  which  w  ill  have  dis¬ 
astrous  consequences  for  the  continent’s  future, 
for,  as  Adedeji  put  it:  “How  can  you  develop 
an  illiterate  society?”84 

During  the  1980s,  as  a  result  of  the  economic 
crisis: 

•  Some  16  low-income  and  14  middle-income 
countries  with  ongoing  structural  adjustment 
programmes  experienced  falling  ratios  of  pri¬ 
mary  school  enrolment.  In  the  first  category, 
female  enrolments  were  most  severely  affected 
in  Somalia,  Togo  and  Mali  where  rates  fell  by 
40,  18  and  15  per  cent  respectively.  In  the 
second  category,  Yemen,  Chile  and  Costa  Rica 
were  most  affected.8’ 

•  Improvements  in  secondary  education  enrol¬ 
ments  slowed  dow  n  m  much  of  Asia  and 
Africa,86  and  in  several  countries  there  was  a 
lower  enrolment  for  girls  than  for  boys  among 
the  poorer  strata  of  society. 

•  In  six  Uatin  American  countries,  education  de¬ 

teriorated  both  in  quantitative  and  qualitative 
*  87 

terms. 

•  Drop-out  rates  increased  in  several  countries 
as  a  result  of  the  introduction  of  school  fees. 
Girls  are  often  the  first  to  suffer  from  these 

set-backs  since  female  education  is  not  a  pri¬ 
ority  among  families,  local  communities  and 
governments.  If  a  family  is  to  choose  which  child 
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will  continue  its  education,  preference  is  invari¬ 
ably  given  to  boys,  in  the  belief  that  their  chances 
for  employment  are  better  than  girls.  Hard- 
pressed  parents  also  tend  to  take  their  girls  out 
of  school  to  help  them  with  domestic  work  and 
child  care,  or  else  to  marry  them  off.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  rapid  population  growth  and  shrinking  edu¬ 
cation  budgets  in  many  developing  countries  mean 
that  there  are  not  enough  schools  to  accommo¬ 
date  the  school-age  population,  which  expanded 
by  a  staggering  35  per  cent  between  1970  and 
1985. 1,8  Again,  girls  are  the  first  to  be  excluded. 

The  introduction  of  school  fees  in  develop¬ 
ing  countries  already  suffering  from  declining 
per  capita  incomes  further  undermined  girls  ac¬ 
cess  to  education.  Moreover,  as  social  services 
available  to  women  deteriorated  during  the 
1980s,  their  workload  increased  along  with  their 
financial  responsibilities,  and  education  became 
an  additional  burden.  In  Uganda,  for  instance, 
about  a  third  of  mothers  now  pay  school  fees 
that  were  previously  taken  care  of  by  their 
spouses.84  Even  where  education  is  free,  how¬ 
ever,  the  cost  of  basic  school  items  can  be  pro¬ 
hibitively  expensive  for  poor  families:  in  1985, 
Zambian  parents  had  to  allocate  over  one  fifth 
of  their  per  capita  income  per  child  for  basic 
school  supplies  0 — an  insurmountable  financial 
burden  considering  that  these  families  generally 
average  six  or  seven  children. 

RURAL  WOMEN:  WHEN  EDUCATION 
INTERFERES  WITH  SURVIVAL 

Rural  societies,  which  depend  heavily  on  women 
foi  their  survival,  are  especially  resistant  to 
educating  them.  In  Afghanistan,  for  instance,  die 
illiteracy  rate  for  women  in  rural  areas  is  93,8 
per  cent,  versus  56.4  per  cent  in  cities.  In  Benin, 
92.1  per  cent  ol  rural  women  are  illiterate  com¬ 
pared  to  59  per  cent  of  urban  women.91 


Rural  women  tend  to  have  more  children,  be 
poorer,  and,  in  their  struggle  to  survive,  have 
little  or  no  time  and  energy  to  spare  on  adult 
literacy  programmes.  Children  of  female-headed 
households  in  rural  areas  are  often  put  to  work 
in  order  to  ensure  the  survival  of  the  family.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  a  study  published  in  1984,  in  India, 
even  though  60  per  cent  of  rural  children  were 
enrolled  in  primary  school,  after  five  years  only 
16  per  cent  of  the  girls  continued  to  attend 
classes,  as  opposed  to  35  per  cent  of  the 
boys. Survival  needs  aside,  rural  women  are 
also  more  likely  to  encounter  resistance  from 
within  the  family  to  their  pursuing  an  educa¬ 
tion:  an  educated  woman  might  pose  a  threat 
to  her  husband  and  upset  the  family  status  quo. 

RECESSION  IN  THE 
DEVELOPED  WORLD 

In  the  industrialized  world,  following  the  edu¬ 
cation  boom  of  previous  decades,  the  economic 
recession  of  the  late  1970s  came  as  a  shock.  It 
was  tackled  with  cut-backs  which  struck  a  se¬ 
vere  blow  at  the  quality  of  die  entire  educational 
system,  from  primary  schools  to  universities. 

Female  enrolment  in  adult  literacy  and  edu¬ 
cation  programmes  in  industrialized  countries 
also  suffered,  while  university  enrolments  report¬ 
edly  declined  as  fees  skyrocketed  and  the  avail¬ 
ability  of  scholarships  declined  drastically.  In  the 
United  Kingdom,  educational  grants  w  inch  were 
previously  the  right  of  every  national  became 
restricted;  in  the  United  States,  the  cost  of  uiuver- 
sity  education  became  prohibitively  high  for 
many  middle-class  families. 

THE  GENDER  GAP 

1  he  gap  between  literacy  rates  for  men  and 
women  has  decreased  significantly  in  develop¬ 
ing  countries,  especially  in  Latin  America  over 
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the  past  20  years,  and  particularly  for  young 
women  under  24  years  of  age.  In  some  regions, 
illiteracy  rates  for  young  women  have  been  cut 
in  half.  In  Latin  America  and  the  Caribbean, 
the  percentage  of  illiterate  young  women  aged 
20-24  in  1970  was  19.4;  by  1990,  it  had  fallen 
to  8  per  cent.  In  sub-Saharan  Africa  (including 
the  Sudan  but  excluding  South  Africa),  the 
equivalent  figures  are  80.3  and  49.2  per  cent; 
in  Eastern  and  Western  Asia,  illiteracy  among 
young  women  fell  from  37.9  to  12.2  per  cent.93 

Despite  this  progress,  however,  today  there  are 
considerably  more  illiterate  women  than  men 
in  most  parts  of  the  world,  particularly  in  Africa 
and  Eastern  and  South-Eastern  Asia  where  the 
ratio  approaches  2  to  1  in  certain  regions.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  the  gap  between  male  and  female 
literacy  remains  high  in  most  of  the  developing 


world,  especially  for  adult  women  living  in  rural 
areas.  Even  in  Europe,  where  only  2  per  cent 
ol  the  population  is  illiterate,  there  are  twice  as 
many  women  as  men  who  cannot  read  and  wnte. 

One  of  the  primary  reasons  for  the  education 
gap  is  that  girls  are  brought  up  and  educated 
only  lor  “traditional  occupations”.  Social  cus¬ 
tom  often  accounts  for  the  popular  belief  that 
girls  do  not  need  an  education  since  they  will 
marry'  and  raise  children  rather  than  work  at 
a  job  outside  the  home  where  educational 
qualifications  are  required.  “[A  girl]  has  the  ad¬ 
ditional  disadvantage  of  being  bom  into  a  world 
that  does  not  even  expect  her  to  succeed,  a  world 
that  perhaps  does  not  really  want  her  to  suc¬ 
ceed,  a  world  that  has  been  systematically 
schooling  her  for  failure  .  argued  the  1985  State 
of  the  World's  Women.  H  Having  always  been 


“Operation  Tele- 
Niger”.  The  gap 
between  male  and 
female  literacy 
remains  high  in 
most  of  the  develop¬ 
ing  world,  especially 
for  adult  women 
living  in  rural  areas. 
However,  this  experi¬ 
ment  in  television 
teaching  has  helped 
hundreds  of  young 
girls  in  rural  areas 
of  Niger  to  learn  to 
read  and  write. 
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excluded  from  education,  many  women  have 
come  to  believe  that  their  abilities  are  restricted 
to  cooking,  cleaning  and  minding  children — 
all  of  which  are  crucial,  yet  unpaid  and  under¬ 
valued  tasks. 

Such  beliefs  have  been  reinforced  by  sexist 
stereotypes  which  are  pervasive  in  textbooks  and 
curricula  from  elementary  schools  to  universi¬ 
ties.  Consider  the  following  Introductory  Logic 
exercise: 

“Exhibit  the  logical  form  for  the  following  sen¬ 
tences  by  translating  them  into  the  notation  of 
the  predicate  calculus: 

a)  Susan  is  feather-brained 

b)  Janet  is  feather-brained 

c)  All  women  are  feather-brained 

d)  No  man  is  feather-brained 

e)  Some  men  are  not  feather-brained 
f  John  is  not  feather-brained”95 

Girls’  secondary  school  enrolment  lags  behind 
boys’  in  much  of  Asia  and  Africa,  and  in  South¬ 
ern  Asia  the  discrepancy  is  particularly  striking, 
with  only  40  girls  per  100  boys  enrolled  at  secon¬ 
dary  level. H'  In  Afghanistan,  only  9  per  cent  of 
girls  are  enrolled  in  secondary  school,  while  in 
Pakistan  the  equivalent  figure  is  17  per  cent.97 
Girls’  enrolment  in  vocational  and  technical 
training  schools  is  also  very7  low.  As  an  increas¬ 
ing  number  of  women  around  the  world  seek 
paid  employment,  vocational  and  technical 
training  becomes  all  the  more  significant. 

The  gap  in  male/female  university  enrolment 
continues  to  be  very  wide  in  most  countries.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  female  enrolment  in  science,  engineer¬ 
ing,  business  and  law  is  especially  low.  There 
has  been  little  progress  in  the  promotion  of 
women  in  university  level  teaching.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  a  recent  investigation  into  the  male  to  fe¬ 
male  ratio  of  tenured  professors  at  Harvard 


University  in  the  United  States  found  that  there 
were  161  tenured  male  professors  as  opposed 
to  less  than  half  a  dozen  women. w  Such  exam¬ 
ples  of  education-related  discrimination  point 
to  the  fact  that  education  should  not  be  dealt 
with  in  isolation  but  as  part  of  the  advancement 
of  the  status  of  women  as  a  whole. 

EDUCATING  WOMEN 
FOR  THE  FUTURE 

As  a  result  of  the  set-backs  that  the  economic 
crisis  inflicted  on  education  during  the  1980s 
and  the  criticism  of  the  devastating  effects  of  ad¬ 
justment  and  stabilization  policies  in  much  of 
the  developing  world,  special  measures  to  miti¬ 
gate  the  adverse  effects  of  structural  adjustment 
programmes  on  education  were  adopted  in  the 
late  1980s.  H  owever,  women  have  been  largely 
absent  from  such  programmes.  Ghana’s  model 
Programme  of  Action  to  Mitigate  the  Social  Costs 
of  Adjustment  (PAMSGAD),  designed  to  cush¬ 
ion  die  impact  of  adjustment  among  the  hardest 
hit — the  urban  poor,  retrenched  civil  servants 
and  small-scale  farmers — is  no  exception. 

Tackling  the  current  regression  in  education, 
particularly  in  the  developing  world,  should  be 
a  component  of  sustainable  development  strate¬ 
gies  in  the  1990s,  considering  that: 

•  About  75  per  cent  of  w  omen  aged  25  and  over 
cannot  read  and  w  rite  in  much  of  Asia  and 
Africa.99 

•  In  some  countries,  illiteracy  is  virtually  pan¬ 
demic.  In  Burkina  baso  and  Somalia,  only  6 
per  cent  ol  adult  women  are  literate,  while  in 
Afghanistan  and  Nepal  the  figures  are  8  and 
12  per  cent  respectively. 1011 

•  In  Afnca,  primary  school  enrolment  wus  only 
76  per  cent  in  1987  (84  per  cent  for  boys  and 
68  per  cent  for  girls).101 
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EDUCATION  CHALLENGES 
TO  THE  YEAR  2000 

Educating  women  is  a  high  return  investment 
in  socio-economic  development  for  society  as 
a  whole  since,  by  educating  a  woman,  one  is 
in  effect  reaching  an  entire  family.  At  present, 
however,  this  simple  equation  appears  to  go  un¬ 
recognized  by  development  planners  and  govern¬ 
ments  alike.  If  the  recorded  negative  trend  in 
female  school  enrolment  is  to  be  reversed  and 
the  gender  gap  closed  over  the  next  decade,  it 
is  imperative  that  governments,  as  well  as  the 
private  sector: 

•  Make  a  concentrated  world-wide  effort  to  end 
illiteracy  among  females  by  the  year  2000 

•  Create  incentives  aimed  at  achieving  equal 
literacy  rates  for  males  and  females;  measure 
progress  towards  the  goal  of  universal  literacy 
and  numeracy  by  the  year  2000 

•  Intensify  efforts  towards  universal  primary  edu¬ 
cation  during  the  1990s  by  making  education 
a  priority  concern 

•  Revise  all  textbooks  to  eliminate  sex  stereotyp¬ 
ing  and  to  include  the  contributions  of  women 
to  civilization 

•  Improve  secondary  education  lor  girls,  espe¬ 
cially  in  rural  areas,  by  introducing  double¬ 


shift  or  single-sex  schools  in  regions  where  gen¬ 
der  segregation  discourages  female  education: 
provide  incentives  to  families  for  girls  to  re¬ 
main  in  school 

•  Guarantee  equal  access  to  quality  education 
and  training  in  all  subjects  and  at  all  levels; 
provide  preferential  treatment  or  financial  sub¬ 
sidies  which  would  facilitate  female  access  to 
male-dominated  universities 

•  Promote  more  women  teachers  at  secondary 
and  university  level,  encouraging  them  to  act 
as  role  models  and  mentors  for  female  students 

•  Increase  the  salary  scale  and  status  of  the  over¬ 
all  teaching  profession,  from  kindergarten  to 
university,  in  recognition  of  the  fact  that  edu¬ 
cation  is  a  vital  key  to  the  quality  of  life 

•  Encourage  women  to  select  male-dominated 
occupations  and  desegregrate  the  curricula; 
improve  training  in  the  sciences  and 
mathematics,  as  well  as  in  vocational,  tech¬ 
nical  and  business  .subjects,  for  girls  and  young 
women 

•  Provide  convenient  access  to  adult  education 
for  women,  including  child  care  facilities  and 
night  classes 

•  Develop  adult  legal,  economic  and  political 
literacy  programmes  to  augment  basic  liter¬ 
acy  and  numeracy 


Education  helps 
women  overcome 
social  prejudice,  take 
control  over  (heir  lives 
and  assume  a  status 
and  identity  beyond 
child-bearing.  It  is  also 
the  single  most  impor¬ 
tant  weapon  to  combat 
sexual  stereotyping 
and  discriminatory  at¬ 
titudes  against  women. 
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Women  s  Work 
Count 


For  man’s  work  ends  at  setting  sun, 
Yet  women’s  work  is  never  done. 
—  Old  English  couplet 


United  Nations,  Carolyn  H.W  Redenius 


Hypatia,  who  lived  and  taught  in  the  city  of 
Alexandria,  was  an  astronomer,  philosopher, 
mathematician  and  mechanical  genius  who  in¬ 
vented,  among  other  things,  the  astrolabe  and 
the  planisphere.  In  the  year  415,  she  was  am¬ 
bushed,  and  killed  for  her  beliefs.  Her  remains 
were  burned  and  her  documents,  writings  and 
other  works  destroyed.10"  One  of  many  out¬ 
standing  women  scientists  over  the  past  3,000 
years,  Hypatia  has  only  recently  been  accorded 
the  recognition  she  justly  deserves. 


Women  till  multiple 
roles,  functioning  not 
only  as  consumers,  but 
also  as  producers,  home 
managers,  mothers  and 
community  organizers. 
In  rural  Africa,  a  young 
mother  receives  practi¬ 
cal  training  in  home 
construction  as  part  of 
a  project  sponsored  by 
the  United  Nations  De¬ 
velopment  Programme. 


Although  this  is  a  dramatic  example  of  a 
woman  who  was  outstanding  in  what  has 
often  been  considered  exclusively  a  man’s 
field,  women  have  worked  alongside  men  for 
centuries.  It  is  only  as  we  approach  the 
twenty-first  century,  however,  that  the  realiza¬ 
tion  dawns  that  women  are  a  shadow  work¬ 
force  without  whose  contribution  the  econo¬ 
mies  of  some  countries,  and  certainly  some 
communities,  would  founder. 

Women’s  recent  absorption  into  the  paid 
workforce  is  something  of  a  mixed  blessing. 
On  (he  one  hand,  it  allows  them  to  acquire 
skills  and  professional  training,  gives  them  ac¬ 
cess  to  new  occupations  and  allows  them  to 
earn  income.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  not  au¬ 
tomatically  guaranteed  them  equal  status.  On 
the  contrary,  pay  differentials  between  men 
and  women  persist.  Women  working  in  the  in¬ 
formal  sector  continue  to  be  invisible  statistics, 
struggling  against  social,  if  not  legal,  impedi¬ 
ments  to  tbeir  access  to  wage  labour.  As  a  re¬ 
sult,  women  constitute  a  disproportionate 
number  of  those  who  are  unemployed,  un¬ 
deremployed,  impoverished  and  subject  to  op¬ 
pressive  workplace  practices.  Despite  gains  in 
legislation  and  protection  of  rights,  women 
continue  to  be  “second-class  citizens”  in  the 
labour  force  of  eveiy  country  in  tbe  world. 

THE  MULTIPLE 
ROLES  OE  WOMEN 

W  ithin  the  household,  the  division  of  labour  is 
such  that  men  are  seen  to  be  the  primary 
producers  while  women  are  the  consumers  and 
have  overall  responsibility  for  reproduction  and 
domestic  work  In  effect,  however,  women  fill 
the  multiple  roles  ol  both  producers  and  con¬ 
sumers,  in  addition  to  being  home  managers, 
mothers  and  community  organizers.10' 
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Let  us  consider  a  typical  household 
among  the  Beti  people  in  southern 
Cameroon.  Beti  men  work  about 
seven  and  a  half  hours  a  day.  They 
spend  less  than  an  hour  on  food-related  tasks, 
about  two  hours  on  their  cocoa  plots,  four  hours 
on  either  beer  or  palm  wine  production,  house 
building  and  repair  or  production  of  housing 
materials,  and  the  rest  on  part-time  work.  In 
contrast,  Beti  women  labour  for  11  hours  a  day. 
Five  hours  are  spent  on  food  production,  con¬ 
sisting  of  four  hours  providing  for  family  needs 
and  one  hour  producing  surplus  for  the  urban 
market.  In  addition,  they  devote  three  or  four 
hours  a  day  to  food  processing  and  cooking  and 
two  or  more  hours  to  water  and  firewood  col¬ 
lection,  washing,  child  care  and  tending  the  sick. 
In  addition  to  their  family  specific  duties,  women 
are  often  involved  in  community  projects,  such 
as  the  installation  of  pumps,  wells,  schools  and 
health  care  centres.104 

In  the  above  example,  most  conventional 
studies  would  count  the  male  as  the  active 
labourer  and  the  wife  as  simply  a  helper  to  her 
husband.  Moreover,  as  tangible  evidence  of  their 
status,  die  men  would  be  credited  with  decision¬ 
making  power. 

ACCOUNTING  FOR  WOMEN’S 
ECONOMIC  ACTIVITY 

In  1990,  out  of  the  828  million  women  officially 
estimated  to  be  economically  active,  56  per  cent 
lived  in  Asia,  29  per  cent  in  the  developed  world, 
9  per  cent  in  Africa  and  5  per  cent  in  Latin 
America  and  the  Caribbean.  However,  the 
above  statistics  do  not  include  much  of  the 
agricultural  work  in  (he  developing  world,  not 
do  they  include  domestic  work. 

In  the  five  years  since  the  end  of  the  l  nited 


Nations  Decade  for  Women,  calls  have  intensi¬ 
fied  for  a  radical  overhaul  in  the  way  women’s 
work  is  measured.  In  1982,  the  International 
Labour  Organization  (ILO)  elaborated  an  inter¬ 
national  standard  definition  according  to  which 
“the  economically  active  population  includes  all 
persons  of  either  sex  who  provide  labour  for  the 
production  of  economic  goods  and  serv  ices.  All 
work  for  pay  or  in  anticipation  of  profit  is  in¬ 
cluded.  In  addition,  (he  standard  specifies  that 
the  production  of  economic  goods  and  services 
includes  all  production  and  processing  of  pri¬ 
mary  products,  whether  for  the  market,  for  bar¬ 
ter  or  for  home  consumption.  106 

In  India,  as  a  result  of  this  redefinition  of  eco¬ 
nomic  activity,  initial  estimates  of  only  13  per 
cent  economically  active  women  were  revised 
upwards  to  88  per  cent  using  the  new  ILO 

107 

criteria. 

However,  even  the  ILO  concedes  that 
methodological  problems  persist  in  measuring 
certain  aspects  of  women’s  work .  By  far  the  most 
“invisible”  of  all  work  done  by  women  the  world 
over,  is  domestic  work,  which  continues  to  go 
unrecognized,  unpaid,  undervalued  and  largely 
ignored  by  the  law'  despite  its  crucial  importance 
to  society.  It  has  been  argued  that  if  domestic 
work  were  to  be  quantified,  it  would  contrib¬ 
ute  up  to  40  per  cent  of  die  gross  national  prod¬ 
uct  of  industrialized  societies.  In  Pakistan,  a 
rural  woman  spends  63  hours  a  week  on  domes¬ 
tic  work,  and  in  the  developed  world,  despite 
technological  advances  which  greatly  alleviate 
the  hardship  of  domestic  work,  women  work 
an  average  of  56  hours  a  week  around  the 
house.100  Yet,  social  values  are  such  that  most 
women  whose  job  description  reads  “housewife 
and/or  mother”  do  not  consider  themselves  eco¬ 
nomically  active. 
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FEMALE-HEADED  HOUSEHOLDS: 
NO  LONGER  THE  EXCEPTION 

It  is  estimated  that  one  third  of  the  world’s 
households  are  headed  by  women;110  nearly 
half  of  women  heading  households  in  industrial¬ 
ized  regions  and  at  least  a  quarter  in  other 
regions  are  elderly;111  in  some  rural  areas  of 
Latin  America  and  Africa,  the  number  of 
female-headed  households  reaches  50  per 


cent;"2  in  areas  where  civil  or  military  conflicts 
are  in  progress,  the  figure  is  closer  to  80  per 
cent.113  The  underlying  reasons  for  the  greater 
incidence  of  female-headed  households  are  two¬ 
fold: 

•  de  jure  as  a  result  of  being  single,  divorced, 
or  widowed; 

•  de  facto  due  to  long-term  migration,  economic 
crisis,  refugee  status  or  abandonment. 
Women  being  in  charge  of  the  home  in  the 


WOMEN  WORK  MORE 


Total  working  time  (hours  per  week)— 1988 


Developed  regions 

Northern  America 
and  Australia 

Japan 

Western  Europe 
Eastern  Europe  and  USSR 

Africa 

Latin  America 
and  Caribbean 

Asia  and  Pacific 


Women  spend  as 
much  or  more  time 
working  than  men 
when  unpaid 
housework  is  taken 
into  account. 


women 


men 


Source:  The  World's  Women. 
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absence  of  men  is  not  a  new  phenomenon;  it 
is  simply  unnoticed  or  unacknowledged.  Women 
face  a  stigma  in  living  alone,  and  even  when  they 
are  obviously  heading  a  household,  recognition 
by  the  State  is  usually  confined  to  some  indus¬ 
trialized  nations  that  have  an  extensive  social 
welfare  system.  Around  the  world,  female¬ 
headed  households  are  subjected  to  further  dis¬ 
crimination: 

•  In  a  region  of  Ghana,  59  per  cent  of  house¬ 
holds  are  headed  by  women  who  had  to  for¬ 
feit  land  when  they  lost  dieir  husbands  through 
death,  divorce  or  migration;114 

•  In  Zambia,  the  income  of  female-headed 
households  was  being  taxed  at  a  higher  rate 
under  die  assumption  diat  diese  women  would 
be  provided  for  by  their  husbands;115 

•  Even  in  pre-unification  West  Germany,  retired 
women  received,  on  average,  only  half  of  the 
pension  men  enjoyed. n<> 

Economic  conditions  in  female-headed 
households  vary  considerably,  but  often  these 
women  are  the  most  impoverished  and  the  most 
burdened  by  the  multiple  roles  they  bear.  All 
too  often,  these  households  fall  below  the 
poverty  line  and  contribute  to  the  deepening 
feminization  of  poverty.  About  70  per  cent  of 
the  world’s  poor  people  are  women,  a  recent 
study  reported  11 

WOMEN  IN  AGRICULTURE: 

ALL  WORK  AND  NO  PLAY.  .  . 

With  startling  new  evidence,  the  United  Nations 
Women’s  Decade  exploded  the  myth  that 
women  in  the  developing  world  were  only 
peripherally  engaged  in  agricultural  labour: 

•  In  Africa,  about  75  per  cent  of  agricultural 
work  is  done  by  women,  who  also  produce 
and  market  up  to  80  per  cent  of  the  food.11 
Asian  women  account  for  half  the  agricultural 


labour  force.  And  in  Latin  America  and  the 
Middle  East,  women  are  involved  in  a  sub¬ 
stantial  amount  of  farming,  as  part  of  family 
chores  or  as  a  result  of  male  out-migration. 

•  In  Eastern  Europe,  half  the  agricultural  labour 
force  is  composed  of  women. 

•  In  some  industrialized  market-economy  coun¬ 
tries,  women  farmers  work  as  long  as  70  hours 
a  week  alongside  the  men,  as  shown  by  sur¬ 
veys  in  Spain  and  Turkey.  In  addition,  they 
put  in  many  hours  of  housework  per  week . 1 1 ' 
As  with  domestic  work,  much  of  women’s 

agricultural  labour  is  overlooked  because  it  is 
unpaid  or  because  tradition  goes  against  women 
being  required  to  engage  in  farming  or  other  eco¬ 
nomic  activity.  In  the  Andean  countries,  for 


“For  man’s  work  ends  at  setting  sun, 
Yet  woman’s  work  is  never  done.’’ 

— Old  English  couplet 
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instance,  a  1976  survey  put  economically  ac¬ 
tive  women  in  the  agricultural  sector  at  13  per 
cent.120  A  closer  examination  revealed  that 
women  were  heavily  involved  in  agricultural 
work  and  off-farm  activities;  Quechua  women 
were  not  just  helping  their  husbands,  they  often 
held  the  purse-strings  by  being  in  charge  ol  all 
economic  decision-making. 1-1  On  the  African 
continent,  there  are  far  more  women  than  men 
doing  unpaid  agricultural  work.  In  Mali  and 
Ghana,  the  ratio  is  over  2  to  1;  in  Cameroon 
it  is  more  than  3  to  1;  and  in  Liberia,  unpaid 

women  working  the  land  outnumber  men  by 

/  ,  122 

over  4  to  1. 

Since  women's  contribution  to  agriculture  is 
concealed  behind  a  veritable  “grass  curtain”, 
women  are  rarely  factored  into  development 
policy  planning  and  adjustment  measures. 
Agriculniral  projects  and  strategies  are  designed 
without  consulting  women.  For  example,  in 
Nepal  studies  show  that  women  provide  between 
66  and  100  per  cent  of  labour  in  many  agricul¬ 
tural  activities  and  make  42  per  cent  of  agricul¬ 
tural  decisions.  But  a  review  of  government 
projects  in  1983  revealed  that  of  all  agricultural 
advisers  trained  to  help  villagers,  only  one  was 
a  woman,  trained  in  home  economics.123 

Similarly,  technology  is  usually  geared  to  the 
needs  of  men,  or  ends  up  displacing  women. 
In  Sierra  Leone,  the  tractors  and  tillers  in¬ 
troduced  to  help  with  swamp  rice  cultivation 
made  men’s  working-day  shorter  but  increased 
women  s  workload  by  half,  since  more  land  was 
being  cultivated  and  women  were  concentrated 
in  planting  and  transplanting.124 

In  Asia,  as  a  consequence  of  the  Green  Revo¬ 
lution,  there  is  a  higher  demand  for  seasonal 
labour,  leading  to  the  marginalization  of  small 
tenant-farmers.  The  female  share  of  the  agricul¬ 
tural  labour  force  has  been  falling,  while  grow¬ 
ing  landlessness  has  led  to  an  increase  in  the 


proportion  of  women  who  are  wage  labourers. 
In  India,  30  to  40  per  cent  of  landless  labourers 
are  women.12  .  In  Bangladesh,  women  are  in¬ 
creasingly  seen  working  in  rice  fields  or  on  road 
construction  as  poverty  deepens  and  they  seek 
wage  labour.1'*’  In  Malaysia  and  Sri  Lanka, 
women  account  for  half  the  seasonal  workers 
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on  plantations. 

In  Latin  America,  the  tradition  has  been 
to  employ  men  as  farm  labourers,  who 
outnumber  women  engaged  in  paid 
agricultural  work .  Women  are  either  hired 
at  harvest  time  or  work  unpaid  on  family  plots. 
In  Africa,  women’s  traditional  land  rights  have 
been  undermined  by  colonial  policies  while  de¬ 
velopment  projects  have  reinforced  the  problem 
by  allocating  land  ownership  to  men.  In  Bur¬ 
kina  Faso,  until  new  reforms  were  introduced 
in  the  mid-1980s,  all  new  tenancies  were  given 
to  men,  despite  women’s  responsibility  for  grow¬ 
ing  all  the  family’s  subsistence  food.123  In 
Kenya,  a  woman  only  has  access  to  land  if  she 
has  a  living  husband  or  son.1'1 

Women  who  work  in  the  agricultural  sector 
seldom  have  title  to  land,  or  access  to  credit, 
technology  and  extension  services.  Their  situa¬ 
tion  is  exacerbated  by  the  fact  that  they  are  often 
the  first  to  fall  victim  to  growing  population  pres¬ 
sure  on  the  land,  to  marginalization  of  the 
agricultural  sector  and  to  economic  crisis  and 
adjustment  measures.  Some  United  Nations 
economists  have  argued  that  African  women, 
who  are  responsible  for  subsistence  crops,  have 
been  particularly  hard  hit  by  adjustment  poli¬ 
cies  that  have  boosted  incentives  for  cash  crops 
tended  by  men;  many  women  are  summoned 
to  help  with  their  husband’s  cash  crops  at  the 
expense  of  their  own  food  crops.  Moreover, 
women  are  typically  not  given  access  to  credit, 
fertilizers  and  other  necessities.130  The  most 
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desperate  ol  rural  women  leave  for  urban  areas 
where  they  are  drawn  into  the  undefined  masses 
who  eke  out  a  living  from  informal  economic 
activity. 

WOMEN  IN  THE  INFORMAL  SECTOR: 
ON  THE  EDGE  OF  SURVIVAL 

Leelaben  Datania  and  her  family  have  been 
vegetable  vendors  in  Ahmedabad’s  Manek- 
chowk  Market  for  several  generations.  Her  in¬ 
troduction  to  the  Self-Employed  Women’s  As¬ 
sociation,  or  SEWA,  a  cooperative  that  has 
brought  together  women  in  the  informal  sector 
in  Gujarat  (India),  transformed  her  life.  From 
vending  vegetables  to  mobilizing  women,  she  has 
now  been  trained  in  video  techniques.  The  re¬ 
spect  she  has  earned  among  her  peers  demon¬ 
strates  the  status  that  empowerment  and  organi¬ 
zation  can  bring  to  the  most  impoverished, 
oppressed  women  in  the  workplace. 1-3 

The  accomplishments  of  SEWA  and  many 
odier  organizations  like  it  are  hailed  as  a  turning- 
point  in  the  frustrating  tale  of  women  who  have 
attempted  to  stand  up  and  be  counted,  particu¬ 
larly  when  they  are  not  armed  with  political 
power,  legal  literacy,  education  or  skills.  No 
evaluation  of  women  and  work  is  complete  with¬ 
out  a  discussion  of  women  who  are  neither 
waged  agricultural  or  industrial  labourers,  nor 
professional  or  domestic  workers. 

Although  not  visible  and  organized,  the  in¬ 
formal  sector  is  known  to  have  expanded  as  a 
result  of  progressive  urbanization,  economic 
crises  and  adjustment  policies,  but  remains 
clouded  in  mystery  to  statisticians.  In  recent  de¬ 
cades,  social  scientists  have  conducted  numer¬ 
ous  studies  of  women  in  the  informal  sector  but 
little  analysis  is  available  on  a  global  or  regional 
basis.  The  United  Nations  International  Research 
and  Training  Institute  for  the  Advancement  ol 


Women  (INSTRAW)  has  investigated  women’s 
participation  and  production  in  the  informal 
sector. 

Income-generating  activities  taken  up  by 
women  m  the  informal  sector  have  expanded 
rapidly  across  Africa  and  Latin  America  as  a 
result  of  formal  sector  entrenchment,  unemploy¬ 
ment,  falling  incomes  and  rising  food  prices.  In 
Lima,  Pern,  women’s  share  in  the  informal  sec¬ 
tor  increased  from  36  per  cent  in  1983  to  45 
per  cent  in  1987. 1 12 

Many  informal  sector  activities  are  the  exten¬ 
sion  of  agricultural  work,  such  as  processing  and 
marketing  of  produce.  Also,  spin-off  activities 
such  as  smoking  and  drying  fish  as  an  adjunct 
to  the  fishing  industry,  common  in  the  Carib¬ 
bean,  or  making  clay  utensils  for  storing  food 
and  water,  or  trading  household  goods,  account 
for  much  informal  activity  in  city  markets.  Some 
informal  activity  is  based  on  home  or  cottage 
industry,  such  as  textile-  or  basket-weaving,  spin¬ 
ning  or  lace-making.  Women  have  usually  not 
been  allowed  into  the  craft  guilds  that  exist  in 
the  textile  industry.  However,  much  informal  ac¬ 
tivity  is  now  carried  out  on  a  contract  basis — 
in  India,  the  rolling  of  “beedis”,  the  poor  per¬ 
son’s  cigarette,  is  thought  to  employ  some  2  mil¬ 
lion  to  3  million  women.1'3,3  In  parts  of  Africa, 
including  Cameroon,  Liberia,  Malawi,  Mali  and 
the  Sudan,  only  2  per  cent  of  women  are 
reflected  in  the  paid  labour  force.134  While 
such  employment  can  greatly  increase  family  in¬ 
come  and  may  even  bring  women  some  inde¬ 
pendence,  exploitation  is  widespread  and  job 
security  non-existent. 

WOMEN  IN  THE  FORMAL  SECTOR: 
THE  PINK  GHETTO 

While  women  have  benefited  from  equal  rights 
legislation,  they  have  also  become  victims  anew 
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of  economic  exploitation.  It  is  not  just  unpaid 
housework  that  is  either  undocumented  or 
grossly  undervalued,  as  recent  United  Nations 
statistics  reveal: 

•  On  average,  women  around  the  world  earn  30 


to  40  per  cent  less  than  men  for  work  of  com¬ 
parable  value.1 

•  Women  are  on  average  paid  less  than  men, 
even  in  industrialized  countries  such  as  the 
Netherlands  or  New  Zealand,  where  they 


WOMEN  EARN  LESS 

Women  are  paid  on  average  less  than  men.  The  country  samples  below  show 
women’s  average  wages  as  a  percentage  of  men’s. 
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receive  77  to  79  per  cent  of  men’s  wages  for 
comparable  work.  Fhe  record  is  significantly 
better  for  women  in  Tanzania,  who  earn  92 
per  cent  ol  what  their  male  counterparts  make, 
while  in  Egypt  it  is  a  lower  64  per  cent.  Japan 
is  one  of  the  lowest  at  52  per  cent.136 

•  Generally,  women  are  a  large  part  of  the  cler¬ 
ical,  sales  and  services  labour  force  but  are 
largely  excluded  from  manufacturing,  trans¬ 
port  and  management.  In  the  industrialized 
regions,  women  comprise  47  per  cent  of 
professional  or  technical  workers,  while  they 
constitute  63  per  cent  of  service  or  clerical  em¬ 
ployees.  In  Latin  America,  the  corresponding 
figures  are  49  and  58  per  cent.11 

Everywhere  in  the  world  women  are  found 

in  jobs  that  are  low-paying  and  of  low  social  sta¬ 
tus.  This  “pink  ghetto”  is  characteristic  of  every 
country,  regardless  of  how  much  progress  has 
been  made  in  women’s  permeation  of  the  profes¬ 
sions,  or  in  narrowing  wage  differentials,  or  even 
in  acknowledging  women’s  right  to  work.  The 
pink  ghetto  is  found  not  only  in  developing  coun¬ 
tries  but  even  in  the  Nordic  countries.  Women’s 
average  earnings  in  the  manufacturing  or  other 
sectors  are  a  fraction  of  what  men  are  paid  in 
those  same  occupations.  Similarly,  when  it 
comes  to  government  service,  women  are  rarely 
found  in  upper-grade  posts: 

•  In  the  United  States,  37  per  cent  of  federal 
civil  service  employees  are  women  but  they 
occupy  only  6  per  cent  of  higher  level 

„  138 

posts; 

•  Women  constitute  more  than  hall  ol  all  pub¬ 
lic  servants  in  France,  but  they  earn  19  per 
cent  less  than  men  since  they  occupy  mostly 
lower  level  jobs;13 

•  Technical  change  affects  women  in  unskilled 
jobs  disproportionately:  it  has  been  estimated 
that,  due  to  the  introduction  ol  micro¬ 


electronics,  170,000  secretarial  jobs  will  be  lost 
in  the  United  Kingdom  by  1990; 140 

•  In  Japan,  most  women  work  in  small  compa¬ 
nies  with  few  benefits,  which  accounts  for 
tremendous  pay  differences.  In  1985,  women 
were  still  earning  only  52  per  cent  of  what 
men  earned;141 

•  Much  the  same  as  in  the  United  States, 
women  in  the  Soviet  Union  comprise  95  per 
cent  of  all  secretaries,  94  per  cent  of  cashiers 
and  80  per  cent  of  shop  attendants. 142  Al¬ 
though  women  represent  40  per  cent  of 
scientists  and  academics,  they  make  up  only 
2  per  cent  of  the  Soviet  Academy  of 
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sciences. 

A  1 985  rejiort  prepared  by  the  International 
Labour  Organization  and  the  International  Re¬ 
search  and  Training  Institute  for  the  Advance¬ 
ment  of  Women  makes  the  point  that  women’s 
share  of  the  workforce  has  risen  despite  the  fact 
that  women  tend  to  be  clustered  in  “feminine” 
white  collar  occupations  and  low  wage  service 
jobs.  W  hereas  under  socialist  systems  women  are 
relatively  less  confined  to  low-level,  pink  ghetto 
jobs,  they  are  still  predominant  in  occupations 
that  are  poorly  paid  and  do  not  require  educa¬ 
tional  or  technical  qualifications.  In  industrial¬ 
ized  nations,  with  the  prevalence  of  sex  stereo¬ 
types  and  the  post-war  expansion  of  the  service 
sector  when  women  entered  the  workforce  in 
droves,  the  record  is  consistendy  dismal. 

In  developing  countries,  in  sectors  w  here 
waged  labour  exists,  women  are  predictably  at 
the  lower  end  of  the  pay  scales.  In  some  in¬ 
stances,  wage  differentials  increased  further  as 
a  result  of  falling  incomes  under  conditions  of 
economic  crisis.  In  the  case  of  Argentina,  by  the 
mid-1980s  female  income  had  dwindled  to  less 
than  half  the  average  male  income  in  industry 
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and  services. 
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WOMEN  IN  THE  SERVICE  SECTOR 

Women’s  participation  in  the  service  sector  has 
soared  in  industrialized  and  developing  nations 
alike  and  it  is  the  only  area  where  they  have 
cornered  the  market,  so  to  speak.  In  the  indus¬ 
trialized  world,  half  of  all  service  jobs  are  per¬ 
formed  by  women,  although  the  figure  falls  to 
27  per  cent  in  the  developing  countries. 146 
Women  tend  to  predominate  partly  because  of 
the  influence  of  sexual  stereotypes,  but  most  of 
all  because  service  sector  occupations  cor¬ 
respond  neatly  to  women’s  traditional  domes¬ 
tic  roles: 

•  In  die  cities  of  Latin  America,  half  of  all  work¬ 
ing  women  are  employed  in  the  service  sec¬ 
tor,  most  as  domestic  servants;  the  figure  rises 
to  almost  60  per  cent  in  Costa  Rica;146 

•  In  Morocco,  despite  a  low  percentage  of 
women  in  the  work  force  (20  per  cent),  they 
are  usually  employed  as  white  collar  govern¬ 
ment  workers;147 

•  In  Kuwait,  more  than  90  per  cent  of  female 
workers  before  the  Persian  Gulf  War  were  sal¬ 
aried  employees  and  wage  earners  in  the  ser- 

148 

vice  sector; 

•  Women  account  for  60  per  cent  of  sales  em¬ 
ployees  in  the  Philippine’s  service  sector;146 

•  Between  1975-1985,  women  filled  between  50 
and  80  per  cent  ol  all  service  jobs  in  the  24 
nations  of  the  Organization  for  Economic 
Cooperation  and  Development;150 

•  In  the  United  States,  two  thirds  of  all  women 
are  concentrated  in  lower  paid,  white  collar 
jobs,  earning  on  average  only  half  of  what  men 
earn.  Women  constitute  99  per  cent  of  all 
secretaries,  96  per  cent  of  registered  nurses  and 
94  per  cent  of  bank  tellers.151 

•The  picture  is  not  so  different  in  Eastern 
Europe  where  women  account  for  three  fifths 
of  the  service  sector —  in  Hungary,  100  per 


cent  of  the  typists  and  wage  clerks  are  women, 
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according  to  a  1982  report. 

WOMEN  IN  INDUSTRY 

Two  fifths  of  the  world’s  workforce,  or  1  billion 
people,  are  hitched  to  the  machine  that  drives 
modern  society.  Although  one  in  three  of  the 
world’s  paid  jobs  goes  to  women,  they  are  only 
one  quarter  of  those  employed  in  industry.  The 
factors  that  have  triggered  women’s  integration 
into  the  industrial  sector  are  varied:  they  are 
usually  related  to  mechanization,  rapid  urbani¬ 
zation,  marginalization  of  the  agricultural  sec¬ 
tor,  a  shrinking  family  income  and  the  interna¬ 
tional  division  of  labour,  which  draws  certain 
manufacturing  industries  to  locations  in  develop¬ 
ing  countries. 

•  In  Eastern  Europe,  women  are  found  in  larger 
numbers  in  die  manufacturing  sector  dian  any¬ 
where  else  in  the  industrial  world.  In  the  So¬ 
viet  Union,  women  account  for  52  per  cent 
ol  the  workforce  in  die  electronics  industry  and 
67  per  cent  of  those  engaged  in  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  precision  instruments.161  In  Hungary, 
almost  40  per  cent  of  the  industrial  workforce 
was  composed  of  women  in  1983. 154 

•  Between  1972  and  1980,  women  entered  the 
job  market  in  Italy  at  the  rate  of  five  women 
to  one  man.  It  was  not  until  1977  that  die  Ital¬ 
ian  Government  passed  an  equal  opportunity 
act  making  it  illegal  to  discriminate  on  the 
basis  of  sex  in  the  marketplace,  whether  in 
training,  hiring,  promotion,  dismissal  or  pen¬ 
sion.  After  1977,  the  Fiat  company  made  a 
decision  to  hire  some  10,000  women  for  au¬ 
tomobile  assembly  lines,  formerly  an  exclu¬ 
sively  male  preserve. 1,5 

•  In  Bntish  industries,  although  the  wage  gap 
between  men  and  women  has  narrowed,  a 
wide  differential  still  exists.  In  1983,  women 
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earned  65  per  cent  of  men’s  gross  weekly 

156 

wages. 

•  French  women  have  benefited  from  increas¬ 
ing  legislative  and  administrative  activity  under 
a  socialist  government  committed  to  making 
them  aware  of  their  rights.  Thus,  by  1984  fe¬ 
male  hourly  earnings  in  non-agricultural  oc¬ 
cupations  were  83  per  cent  of  male 

157 

earnings. 

•  In  China,  labour  segregation  is  so  strong  that 
in  some  industries,  such  as  textiles,  finance, 
commerce  and  tailoring,  women  comprise  80 
per  cent  of  the  workers. I  >!’  However,  only 
18.5  per  cent  of  engineers  are  women.1'1'1 

The  boom  in  the  industrial  sector 
in  Asia  resulted  in  the  number  of 
women  in  industry  growing  by  104 
per  cent  in  the  years  between 
1960-1980,  compared  to  a  70  per  cent  increase 
for  men."’11  In  countries  like  Brazil,  India,  Mex¬ 
ico  and  Nigeria  which  have  experienced  rapid 
growth  by  the  manufacturing  sector,  women 
have  been  absorbed  into  certain  industries, 
based  on  the  assumption  that  they  make  a  more 
docile  and  disciplined  workforce. 1,1  The  ex¬ 
pansion  of  the  Export  Processing  Zones,  or 
EPZs,  in  these  countries  and  in  newly  industrial¬ 
ized  Asian  countries  (e.g.  the  Philippines,  Sri 
Lanka,  Thailand  and  Taiwan),  has  exploited 
cheap  female  labour,  especially  in  the  garment, 
textile  and  electronics  industries. 

In  developing  countries,  the  introduction  of 
new  technologies  has  underminded  subsistence 
farming,  displacing  women  from  traditional  eco¬ 
nomic  activity  and  speeding  up  their  exodus  to 
urban  areas  and  the  industrial  sector.  In  indus¬ 
trialized  nations,  women’s  inclusion  in  the 
manufacturing  sector  results  in  a  higher  concen¬ 
tration  of  women  in  less  skilled  or  m  monoto¬ 
nous  jobs,  with  lower  wages  and  the  threat  of 


being  displaced  more  easily  than  men.  In 
France,  women  constitute  only  1.8  per  cent 
of  skilled  workers  in  the  mechanical 
trades.  >!  In  Eastern  Europe,  women  tend  to 
be  found  in  food  processing  and  light  industry, 
though  they  are  present  in  the  metal  trades  as 
well.  ILO  figures  show  that  more  than  half  of 
Bulgarian  women  industrial  workers  are  em¬ 
ployed  in  machine  building,  metal  working,  light 
industry  and  food  processing.164  The  point  is 
not  to  insist  on  their  inclusion  in  high-risk  or 
heavy  industry,  but  to  work  towards  (heir 
penetration  into  managerial  and  more  techni¬ 
cal  positions,  even  as  safety  and  working  con¬ 
ditions  are  assured. 

LEGISLATING  FOR  WOMEN 
IN  THE  WORKPLACE 

The  International  Labour  Organization  (ILO) 
has  been  in  (he  forefront  in  building  a  body  of 
law  that  protects  women’s  equal  rights  in  the 
workplace  and  safeguards  against  occupational 
hazards  and  discrimination.  Many  of  its  conven¬ 
tions  pre-date  the  founding  of  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  itself,  while  others  require  further  action 
at  the  national  level.  Key  achievements  include: 

•  The  1951  Convention  Concerning  Equal 
Remuneration  for  Men  and  Women  Workers 
for  Work  of  Equal  Value,  ratified  by  111  na¬ 
tions  as  of  January  1991,  is  the  principal  in¬ 
ternational  agreement  requiring  parties  to  pro¬ 
mote  equal  remuneration  for  work  of  equal 
value.  This  is  not  the  same  as  equal  pay  for 
equal  work,  another  contentious  principle; 

•  The  1960  Convention  Concerning  Discrimi¬ 
nation  in  Respect  to  Employment  and  Occu¬ 
pation  promotes  equality  of  opportunity  and 
treatment  in  the  workplace  in  order  to  elimi¬ 
nate  any  discrimination;  it  had  been  ratified 
by  110  countries  as  of  January  1991. I<’1’ 
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Legislation  on  maternity  leave  has  met  with 
less  success  if  one  judges  by  the  1955  ILO  Con¬ 
vention  on  Maternity  Protection,  ratified  by  only 
25  countries  as  of  1991."’  Similarly,  adher¬ 
ence  to  conventions  on  night  work,  women  wor¬ 
kers  with  family  responsibilities  or  unfair  termi¬ 
nation  of  employment  remains  low.1’1' 
Conventions  adopted  by  the  United  Nations  it¬ 
self  reinforce  some  of  these  instruments.  The  In¬ 
ternational  Covenant  on  Economic,  Social  and 
Cultural  Rights  calls  for  equal  pay  for  equal  work 
and  the  right  to  promotion,  while  the  Conven¬ 
tion  on  the  Elimination  of  All  Forms  of  Discrimi¬ 
nation  against  Women  urges  equal  remunera¬ 
tion,  including  benefits.  As  a  result  of  die  United 
Nations  Decade  for  Women,  the  number  of 
countries  that  enacted  equal  pay  laws  rose 
significantly. 16 ' 

Governments  can  pay  lip  service  to  the  law 
without  translating  legal  niceties  into  reality; 
thus,  the  ratification  and  stricter  enforcement  of 
existing  conventions  must  become  a  priority  in 
the  1990s.  Certain  countries  have  already  made 
some  progress  in  this  domain: 

•  In  Italy,  provision  is  made  for  women  to  work, 
making  allowances  for  their  domestic  respon¬ 
sibilities;1  0 

•  Some  Latin  American  countries,  including 
Cuba,  Ecuador  and  Nicaragua,  have  oudawed 
discrimination  and  called  for  equal  rights  and 
opportunities  regardless  of  women’s  marital 
status,  while  many  others  provide  maternal 
care  and  benefits;171 

•  Sweden  is  one  of  the  few  countries  that 
has  model  provisions  for  parental  leave, 
amounting  to  a  total  ol  nine  months  at  90  per 
cent  of  the  mother’s  earnings,  protection  of 
her  seniority  and  a  guaranteed  return  to 
her  job;172 

Since  labour  legislation  does  not  apply  to  the 
informal  sector  where  the  vast  majority  of 


women  in  developing  countries  work,  discrimi¬ 
nation  persists  and  is  difficult  to  root  out.  Fre¬ 
quently,  agrarian  reform  has  actually  impaired 
women’s  rights  by  not  recognizing  women  as 
heads  of  household  or  farmers,  thereby  exclud¬ 
ing  them  from  eligibility  for  loans,  credit  and 
title  deeds.  As  a  result,  landlessness  among 
women  is  on  the  rise,  even  in  countries  where 
women  form  the  majority  of  the  agricultural 
labour  force. 

Even  in  the  formal  sector,  notwithstanding 
equal  pay  legislation,  women  almost  always  earn 
less  than  men  for  the  same  work  or  work  of  com¬ 
parable  value.  Take  agriculture  in  most  of  Asia 
and  Africa,  for  example,  where  women’s  aver¬ 
age  daily  wages  for  the  main  crops  are  25  to 
33  per  cent  less  than  those  earned  by  men;1  1 
or  Bangkok,  where  female  wages  in  the  infor¬ 
mal  sector  are  one  third  lower  than  those  of 
males;  4  or  Manila,  where  almost  half  the  en¬ 
terprises  employing  women  pay  them  below  die 
minimum  wage.  '  Even  in  developed  coun¬ 
tries  like  Switzerland,  women  earn  only  67  per 
cent  of  men’s  wages,  while  in  Cyprus,  the  fig¬ 
ure  is  59  per  cent.  And  in  Japan,  women  are 
paid  only  52  cents  for  every  dollar  earned  by 
men.1  "  Although  translating  the  law  into  prac¬ 
tice  is  often  the  major  stumbling  block,  there 
may  be  some  good  news  in  that  roughly  100 
countries  have  adopted  equal  pay  legislation, 
compared  to  only  28  countries  in  1978. 1 

THE  BACKLASH  OF  THE 
“LOST  DECADE” 

Across  much  ol  Africa,  Latin  America  and  the 
Caribbean,  the  economic  crisis  of  the  1980s  and 
the  World  Bank/Intemational  Monetary  Fund 
stabilization  and  adjustment  programmes 
adopted  to  redress  it,  significantly  worsened 
women’s  socio-economic  position  and  standard 
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of  living.  “Women  have  been  at  the  epicentre 
of  the  crisis  and  have  borne  the  brunt  of  the  ad¬ 
justment  efforts”  recently  reported  the  Common¬ 
wealth  Expert  Group  on  Women  and  Structural 
Adjustment. 178 

Negative  cumulative  growth  rates  in  gross 
domestic  product  per  capita  were  recorded  in 
70  per  cent  of  the  countries  in  Africa,  the  Mid¬ 
dle  East  and  Latin  America.  This  development, 
coupled  with  falling  per  capita  incomes,  soar¬ 
ing  prices,  interest  rate  hikes  and  drastic  cuts 
in  government  spending,  affected  women  in  each 
of  their  roles.  By  placing  further  demands  on 
women  as  producers  while  reducing  access  to 
social  services  that  supported  women’s  other 
roles,  structural  adjustment  programmes  placed 
a  disproportionate  burden  on  women,  revers¬ 
ing  economic  and  social  progress  achieved  over 
the  past  30  years. 

“In  all  developing  regions,  and  recently  even 
in  some  developed  regions,  growth  in  the  female 
labour  force  has  been  undercut  by  economic 
recession,”  The  World's  Women:  1970-1990 
reports.1  g  In  some  developing  countries, 
poorer  women  are  now  working  60  to  90  hours 
a  week  to  try  to  maintain  their  meagre  living 
standards  of  a  decade  ago.  “Women  generally 
continue  to  be  the  last  to  benefit  from  job  ex¬ 
pansion  and  the  first  to  suffer  from  job 
contraction — particularly  in  the  stagnant  or 
declining  economies  of  Africa  and  Latin 
America  and  the  Caribbean.  In  Africa,  due  to 
especially  severe  economic  conditions,  the 
growth  in  the  female  labour  force  has  fallen  well 
behind  population  growth.”180  Women — the 
victims  of  the  economic  crisis  and  adjustment 
strategies — have  been  negatively  affected  in  vir¬ 
tually  every  type  of  economic  activity  as  em¬ 
ployment,  income  and  conditions  of  work  de¬ 
teriorated  during  the  1980s. 


ADJUSTMENT  WITH 
A  FEMALE  FACE 

While  the  adverse  effects  of  stabilization  and  ad¬ 
justment  programmes  on  women  and  vulnera¬ 
ble  groups  have  recendy  been  recognized  by  na¬ 
tional  governments  and  international 
organizations,  women’s  needs  and  concerns  have 
yet  to  be  explicitly  recognized  in  policy-making. 
Remedial  schemes  to  mitigate  the  adverse  ef¬ 
fects  of  adjustment  on  women  have  generally 
been  characterized  as  amounting  to  “too  little, 
too  late”. 

The  Commonwealth  Expert  Group  on 
Women  and  Structural  Adjustment  argued  in 
a  recent  report  that  “effective  adjustment  re¬ 
quires  the  full  participation  of  women.  As 
producers,  women’s  labour  is  critical  to  the 
output  of  food  and  labour-intensive  manufac¬ 
tures,  both  of  which  are  vital  to  the  adjustment 
efforts,  while  their  earnings  are  essential  to 
contain  the  cuts  in  household  incomes.  Moreo¬ 
ver,  these  income  cuts,  which  currently  form 
such  a  big  part  of  adjustment,  would  have  far 
worse  effects  on  health  and  nutrition  without 
women’s  domestic  management  and  adjust¬ 
ment.  The  economic  success  of  adjustment  ef¬ 
forts  and  the  minimization  of  social  costs  are 
critically  dependent  on  the  creative  response 

c  *9^181 

oi  women. 

Governments  need  to  keep  in  mind  that 
narrowing  economic  disparities  will  go  a  long 
way  towards  eliminating  social  barriers. 
Women  must  be  integrated  into  the  main¬ 
stream  development  and  adjustment 
programmes  and  their  many  roles  and  respon¬ 
sibilities  have  to  be  recognized  so  that  they  can 
manage  the  burden  of  holding  up  half  the  sky, 
and  not  more. 
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Female  meteorologist  in 
the  Philippines. 

Women’s  many  roles, 
responsibilities  and  con¬ 
tributions  must  be 
recognized. 


ECONOMIC  CHALLENGES 
TO  THE  YEAH  2000 

•  Introduce  special  measures  to  increase  the 
proportion  of  women  involved  in  economic 
decision-making 

•  Establish  specific  training  programmes,  es¬ 
pecially  for  women  living  in  extreme  pov¬ 
erty,  to  improve  their  condition 

•  Expand  the  definition  of  “economically  ac¬ 
tive”  persons  to  include  women  performing 
productive  but  unpaid  tasks  in  developing 
countries 

•  Establish  guidelines  for  gender  disag¬ 
gregated  statistics  so  that  women’s  work  is 
clearly  reflected 

•  Include  women’s  paid  and  unpaid  work  in 
national  accounts  and  economic  statistics 

•  Guarantee  equal  employment  opportunities; 
provide  preferential  treatment  in  the  hiring 
of  women  until  equal  employment  condi¬ 
tions  are  established 

•  Provide  equal  access  to  financial  credit,  fam¬ 
ily  benefits  and  the  nght  to  participate  in 
recreational,  cultural  and  athletic  activities 

•  Ensure  that  women  with  children  have  the 
right  to  work,  to  maternity  leave  and  to 
other  parental  benefits 

•  Develop  services  to  reduce  women’s  child 
care  and  domestic  workload,  including  in¬ 
centives  to  employers  to  provide  child  care 
facilities  lor  working  parents 

•  Establish  flexible  working  hours  and  paren¬ 
tal  leave  to  encourage  the  sharing  of  child 
care  and  domestic  work  between  parents 

•  Guarantee  equal  pay  for  work  of  compara¬ 
ble  value;  encourage  total  gender  desegrega¬ 
tion  of  the  workplace 

•  Ensure  adequate  welfare  services  (e.g.  social 
security,  pension  and  unemployment 
benefits) 
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Women  in  Politics: 
More  Votes, 
More  Voices 


When  the  United  Kingdom  s 
former  Foreign  Secretary, 

Sir  Geoffrey  Howe,  was  visiting  Paki¬ 
stan  during  Benazir  Bhutto’s  term  as 
Prime  Minister,  his  wife  asked  a 
little  bov  what  he  would  like  to  be 

J 

when  he  grew  up.  "‘A  truck  driver 
maybe,”  mused  the  child.  Sur¬ 
prised  at  his  modest  ambitions, 
Lady  Howe  persisted:  “But  surely 
you  would  like  to  go  into  politics, 
even  become  Prime  Minister.''1 
Back  came  the  answer,  “No,  that’s 
women’s  work.” 

— Anecdote  quoted  by  Dr.  Nafis  Sadik ,  Execu¬ 
tive  Director  of  the  United  Nations  Population 
Fund  at  the  United  Nations  event  organized  for 
International  Womens  Day ;  1991. 
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Despite  that  little  boy’s  view,  women  politi¬ 
cians,  not  to  mention  female  prime  ministers, 
are  rare.  Women  who  Oy  to  succeed  in  the  world 
of  politics  discover  that  the  hurdles  they  face, 
whether  based  on  tradition,  finances,  ethnicity 
or  organization,  are  compounded  by  the  hur¬ 
dle  that  is  theirs  by  birth — that  of  gender.  Thus, 
women’s  increased  participation  in  mass  poli¬ 
tics  over  recent  decades  has  been  predominantly 
concentrated  in  the  lower  echelons  of  public 
administration,  political  parties  and  trade  unions 
and  has  not  been  matched  by  die  same  presence 
at  higher  levels  of  policy-  and  decision-making. 

Consider  the  following  statistics: 

•  Although  women  constitute  50  per  cent  or 
more  of  the  world’s  population,  female 
representation  in  the  highest  circles  of  govern¬ 
ment  is  less  than  10  per  cent.182 

•  In  1990,  only  3.5  per  cent  of  the  world’s  cabi- 

.  .  183 

net  ministers  were  women. 

•  Women  hold  no  ministerial  positions  in  93 

.  •  184 

countries. 

•  Women  are  completely  absent  from  the  four 
highest  levels  in  government  in  50  countries 
(5  in  the  group  of  Western  European  and  other 
States,  8  in  Latin  America  and  the  Caribbean, 
21  in  Africa  and  16  in  Asia  and  the 
Pacific).185 

•  Women  similarly  occupy  less  than  5  per  cent 
of  the  top  positions  in  international  organiza¬ 
tions, 1u<1  including  the  United  Nations  and 
the  European  Community. 

•  In  April  1991,  there  were  only  seven  female 
Heads  of  State  or  Government:  Corazon  Aq¬ 
uino  (Philippines),  Gro  Harlem  Brundtland 
(Norway),  Violeta  Chamorro  (Nicaragua), 
Mary  Eugenia  Charles  (Dominica),  Vigdis 
Einnbogadottir  (Iceland),  Mary  Robinson  (Ire¬ 
land)  and  Begum  Khaleda  Zia  (Bangladesh). 

•  In  May  1991,  France  appointed  Edith  Cres- 
son  as  the  first  female  Prime  Minister  and 


Head  of  Government  in  its  history;  women 
in  France  only  obtained  the  right  to  vote  in 
1946. 187 

Women’s  inferior  social  and  political  position, 
ascribed  to  the  natural  physical  differences  be¬ 
tween  the  sexes,  has  been  cited  to  justify  their 
exclusion  from  many  professions  at  least  as  far 
back  as  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans.  “No  vote 
can  be  given  by  lunatics,  idiots,  minors,  aliens, 
females,  persons  convicted  of  perjury,  suborna¬ 
tion  of  perjury,  bribery  treating  or  undue  in¬ 
fluence,  or  by  those  tainted  of  felony  or  outlawed 
in  a  criminal  suit,”  commented  Sir  William 
Blackstone  in  his  treatise  on  eighteenth  century 
English  law.188  Al-Bukhari ,  an  Islamic  text,  or¬ 
dained  that  “A  nation  will  never  attain  success 
whose  control  has  been  entrusted  to  a 
woman.”184  Even  in  the  twentieth  century  a 


Norway’s  Prime 
Minister  Gro  Harlem 
Brundtland  on  the 
campaign  trail  in 
1987.  In  this  country, 
women  head  all 
three  major  political 
parties  and  nearly 
half  of  the  cabinet  is 
made  up  of  women. 
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British  member  of  Parliament  had  the  nerve  to 
argue:  A  woman  in  the  House  of  Commons 
is  a  contradiction  in  terms.”190 

As  the  new  French  Prime  Minister,  Edith  Cres- 
son  observed,  "There  are  three  places  where 
women  have  always  been  excluded:  the  military, 
religion  and  politics.  1  would  say  that  today,  it 
is  still  in  politics  where  they  have  the  least  ac¬ 
cess.”1'1  Here,  perhaps  more  than  any  other 
profession,  women  have  discovered  that  to  reach 
the  top,  they  often  cannot  just  match  men,  but 
must  outdo  them.  A  proverb  makes  the  point 
well:  ""Whereas  a  man  can  be  made  of  silver, 
a  woman  must  be  made  of  gold.”192 

MILESTONES 
OR  MIRAGES? 

The  Inter-Parliamentary  Union,  an  organization 
that  tracks  trends  in  legislative  bodies  worldwide, 
reported  that  55  countries  had  increased  their 
representation  of  women  between  1975  and 
1989,  15  had  decreased  it,  and  three  had 
remained  the  same.191  Taking  a  more  specific 
indicator,  female  members  of  cabinets  appeared 
to  have  risen  in  23  countries,  stayed  the  same 
in  18,  and  decreased  in  21. 194  A  United  Na¬ 
tions  study  compared  the  representation  of 
women  in  upper  and  lower  houses  of  parlia¬ 
ments,  by  region: 

Upper  House 

(percentage) 

Europe  13.4 

North/Central 
America  12.7 

Africa  8.3 

Asia  and  Pacific  6.8 

South  America  3.2 

Analysis  of  data  in  the  World-Wide  Govern¬ 
ment  Directory,  shows  that  even  the  growing  pres¬ 


ence  of  women  in  parliament  does  not  coun¬ 
teract  the  fact  that  they  are  invariably  shut  out 
of  decision-making  positions.  In  1990,  only  three 
countries  had  more  than  20  per  cent  women 
at  the  ministerial  level — Bhutan,  Dominica  and 
Norway.1  6  In  fact,  Norway  distinguished  itself 
by  being  the  only  country  to  exceed  20  per  cent 
female  representation  at  the  ministerial  level  in 
four  areas:  social,  economic,  law  and  justice,  and 
political  affairs.11 

WOMEN  AT 
THE  TOP 

Women  have  progressively  been  involved  in  so¬ 
cial  welfare,  political  consciousness-raising,  cam¬ 
paigning  and  grass  roots  organizations,  all  of 
which  have  served  as  a  springboard  for  reach¬ 
ing  higher  political  office.  In  recent  decades, 
many  women  have  even  been  front  runners  in 
political  races,  yet  few  have  been  chosen  to  head 
governments;  as  previously  mentioned,  there 
were  only  eight  female  heads  of  State  or  Govern¬ 
ment  as  of  May  1991. 

Even  where  women  are  appointed  to  top 
government  positions,  they  are  predominantly 
assigned  to  specific  areas  such  as  education, 
health  and  social  welfare.  This  has  the  effect  of 
“ghettoization”,  prolonging  womens  ineligibil¬ 
ity  for  traditionally  male  preserves.  In  1991  there 
were  only  a  handful  of  women  serving  as  finance 
ministers  (in  Bhutan,  Finland,  New  Zealand,  San 
Marino  and  Taiwan);  Malaysia  had  women  in 
the  two  key  cabinet  posts  of  Public  Enterprise 
and  Trade  and  Industry. 1 18 

It  is  not  unusual  for  women  to  be  appointed 
as  ministers  without  being  given  cabinet  rank. 
Conversely,  cabinet  rank  may  be  merely 
symbolic — Franyoise  Giroud  m  France,  who  was 
put  in  charge  of  women1  s  issues,  made  over  a 
hundred  proposals,  only  a  few  of  which  were 


Lower  House 
(percentage) 
18.7 

9.2 
8.4 

7.2 
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actually  implemented.1"  Success  requires  po¬ 
litical  support  from  largely  male  colleagues.  For 
example,  in  Zimbabwe  when  the  Minister  for 
Women’s  Affairs,  Joyce  Mujuru,  and  her  staff 
were  entrusted  with  challenging  the  practice  of 


lobola ,  or  bride  price,  they  faced  enormous  re¬ 
sistance  and  were  subsequently  accused  of  “cul¬ 
tural  imperialism”.200 

Even  when  women  succeed  in  occupying  lugh 
positions  in  government,  commitments  to 


WOMEN  IN  PARLIAMENT 

Although  there  was  improvement  between  1975  and  1987,  women's  parliamentary  representation  remains 
very  low  in  most  regions  of  the  world.  As  a  result  of  political  changes  in  Eastern  Europe  and  the  USSR, 
women’s  parliamentary  representation  actually  fell  between  1987  and  1990. 
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improving  the  lot  of  other  women  may  or  may 
not  be  part  of  the  package.  When  a  historic 
strike  against  male  privilege  was  held  by  Icelan¬ 
dic  women  in  1985,  female  President  Finn- 
bogadottir  stayed  at  home  to  show  her  sup- 
port.  In  the  United  Kingdom,  Barbara 
Castle,  former  British  Secretary  of  State  for  So¬ 
cial  Services,  supported  equal  pay  policies; 
former  French  Health  Minister  Simone  Veil 
fought  for  birth  control  and  abortion  legislation 
in  France:  Miet  Smet,  Belgium’s  Secretary  of 
State  for  Environment  and  Social  Emancipation, 
had  a  broad  emancipation  agenda  that  included 
political  empowerment.202 

On  the  other  hand,  although  Benazir  Bhutto 
appointed  four  women  ministers  of  State  and 
one  woman  of  cabinet  rank,203  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  Nordic  countries,  the  arrival  of  a  fe¬ 
male  head  of  State  or  Government  does  not  au¬ 
tomatically  have  a  “trickle  down ”  effect.  Former 
Bntish  Prime  Minister  Maigaret  Thatcher,  whose 
cabinet  after  the  1987  elections  did  not  include 
a  single  woman.'04  was  known  to  believe  that 
“a  successful  woman  is  the  best  advertisement 
for  women’s  equality”.205 

PARLIAMENTS: 

“LOST  WEIGHT  TO  GAIN  VOTES” 

When  the  first  female  contender  for  the  post  of 
President  of  Colombia  got  major  press  cover¬ 
age  in  1974,  the  headlines  read  “Lost  Weight 
to  Gain  Votes.”206  Media  treatment  of  female 
politicians  often  makes  a  difficult  battle  even 
harder.  Cultural,  ethnic  and  religious  barriers  can 
be  formidable  obstacles  in  themselves  without 
the  additional  burden  of  being  a  woman  in  what 
has  been  staked  out  as  male  territory. 

In  Kenya,  Julia  Ojiambo’s  election  to  Parlia¬ 
ment  was  a  daunting  battle.  In  what  she 
described  as  a  tough  test  of  her  credentials,  her 


family  faced  threats  and  intimidation  from  the 
five  male  contestants  and  their  supporters,  and 
her  husband  was  nearly  killed.  Yet,  her  deter¬ 
mination  to  prevail  against  such  odds  finally  be¬ 
came  her  passport  to  political  power.207  While 
barriers  to  women’s  participation  in  politics  are 
not  always  so  blatant  or  brutal,  there  are  always 
obstacles  to  overcome. 

Today  most  of  the  18  countries  with  the 
highest  female  parliamentary  representation  (in 
which  women  hold  over  20  per  cent  of  the  seats) 
are  in  Western  Europe,  Scandinavia  and  East¬ 
ern  Europe.  Norway,  Romania  and  the  Soviet 
Union  top  the  list  with  34  per  cent,  Cuba  fol¬ 
lows  with  33.9  per  cent,  Finland  and  Sweden 
are  not  too  far  behind  with  31.5  per  cent,  and 
Albania  and  Czechoslovakia  record  just  under 
30  per  cent.208  In  other  European  legislatures, 
female  representation  has  declined  or  grown 
sluggishly.  Switzerland  only  gave  women  the  vote 
in  1971;  in  two  half-cantons  they  were  deprived 
of  their  franchise  in  local  affairs  until  quite  re- 
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cently. 

In  some  developing  countries,  seats  are  set 
aside  for  women  in  parliament.  One  is  Iran 
where  10  per  cent  of  the  seats  are  allocated  to 
women  although  the  candidates  are  nominated 
by  men.210  Some  Islamic  countries,  such  as  Al¬ 
geria,  Egypt,  Iraq  and  Turkey,  have  extended 
the  franchise  to  women  while  others  like  Kuwait, 
continue  to  exclude  them  from  voting  or  stand¬ 
ing  for  election.  "  In  the  aftermath  of  the  Per¬ 
sian  Gulf  conflict,  however,  Kuwaiti  women  are 
pressuring  their  Government  for  the  nght  to  vote 
along  with  other  steps  towards  democratization. 

WHERE  NORTH 
AND  SOUTH  MEET 

Analysing  the  degree  of  women’s  political  par¬ 
ticipation  based  purely  on  statistics  may  distort 


the  picture  of  what  has  actually  been  achieved 
in  a  historical  and  cultural  context.  Statistics  are 
often  misleading  since  they  vary  according  to 
political  system  and  historical  period .  Such  data 
can  only  be  a  snapshot  of  women  s  political  sta¬ 
tus  at  a  certain  point  in  time,  given  that 
parliamentary  representation  may  decline  or  rise 
and  not  follow  a  predictable  curve. 

Economic  development  does  not  necessarily 
translate  into  political  power  for  women,  as  evi¬ 
denced  in  Switzerland,  Saudi  Arabia  and  other 
Middle  Eastern  countries.  Comparative  analy¬ 
sis  discredits  economic  development  as  an  in¬ 
dicator  of  women’s  empowerment  even  further: 

•  In  economically  impoverished  Peru,  there  were 
12  women  (5  per  cent)  in  a  legislature  of  240 
members,  which  is  relatively  close  to  the  5.9 
per  cent  in  France’s  National  Assembly  follow¬ 
ing  the  1986  elections;212 

•  In  the  United  States,  which  boasts  one  of  the 
world’s  highest  gross  national  products,  only 
about  4.5  per  cent  of  the  20,000  judicial  po¬ 
sitions  across  the  country  were  held  by 
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women; 

•  In  the  1986  elections  in  Bangladesh,  one  of 
the  world’s  poorest  countries,  30  women  (10 
per  cent)  were  elected  out  of  a  total  of  300 
members;214 

•  In  the  affluent  pre-unification  Federal  Republic 
of  Germany,  90  per  cent  of  those  elected 
in  1983  were  men,  despite  there  having  been 
23  million  women  voters,  and  only  20 
million  men.21’ 

POLITICAL  PARTIES: 

THE  CHRYSALIS  OF  THE 
POLITICAL  PROCESS 

Around  the  world,  women  politicians  have  found 
that  they  often  have  to  display  a  more  impres¬ 
sive  record  of  academic  credentials  and  public 


service  than  men  in  order  to  compete  effectively 
with  them.  Few  women  lawyers,  university  lec¬ 
turers  or  journalists  are  selected,  aldiough  these 
professions  are  often  the  training  ground  for 
potential  male  politicians.  Nor  are  women  fre¬ 
quently  found  in  executive  bodies  of  political 
parties,  certainly  a  handicap  if  they  aspire  to  po¬ 
litical  careers. 

The  Inter-Parliamentary  Union,  in  a  report 
for  which  50  countries  provided  statistics,  found 
that  in  only  three  (Austria,  Israel  and  Luxem¬ 
bourg)  had  women  ever  been  founders  of  polit¬ 
ical  parties;  in  21,  women  were  leaders  of  par¬ 
ties,  large  and  small;  in  8,  women  were  party 
vice-leaders. 2I<>  Female  membership  in  most 
European  parties  ranged  between  20  and  40 
per  cent.  In  two  cases,  Norway  and  Sweden, 
membership  in  one  of  the  parties  was  as  high 
as  50  per  cent,  while  in  Great  Britain  female 
membership  in  the  Conservative  Party  was  51 
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per  cent. 

Even  if  more  qualified  women  campaigned, 
however,  it  does  not  automatically  follow  that 
a  correspondingly  larger  number  of  women 
would  be  elected  to  office.  A  poll  conducted  in 
nine  European  countries  for  the  Council  of  Eu¬ 
rope  revealed  that  39  per  cent  of  women  felt 
that  too  few  ol  their  kind  offered  themselves  as 
candidates,  while  46  per  cent  of  women  pre¬ 
ferred  to  vote  for  men;  36  per  cent  of  the  women 
polled  also  expressed  the  opinion  that  higher  fe¬ 
male  representation  in  parliament  would  make 
no  difference  at  all  in  public  policy.218 

Even  where  women  s  involvement  in 
the  party  is  significant,  dieir  election 
to  positions  of  authority  is  not 
guaranteed.  However,  in  cases  where 
women  have  risen  to  influential  positions  in  the 
party  hierarchy,  their  subsequent  ascent  to 
parliamentary  office  was  correspondingly 
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smoother.  Still,  political  parties  are  usually  averse 
to  taking  risks  and  may  not  put  women  up  for 
office.  The  evidence  from  European  countries 
shows,  on  the  contrary,  that  more  women  got 
elected  than  were  presented  as  candidates  by 
parties.  For  example,  in  Italy,  7.6  per  cent 
were  women  candidates  proposed  by  parties 
but  almost  double  that  figure  (13.6  per  cent) 
were  elected.-1 } 

Very  little  global  data  analyses  party  activism 
by  gender;  what  statistics  do  exist  are  restricted 
to  Europe.  Aldiough  information  is  scarce  when 
it  comes  to  political  parties  in  developing  coun¬ 
tries,  the  pattern  has  generally  been  one  of  at¬ 
tempting  to  integrate  women  into  the  main¬ 
stream  political  process  through  support  from 
a  women’s  wing  of  the  party.  In  Colombia,  most 
of  the  41  women  party  activists  credited  the 
women’s  branch  with  giving  them  a  start  in  for¬ 
mal  politics.220  The  women’s  section  of  India’s 
Congress  Party,  which  has  a  policy  of  fielding 
20  per  cent  female  candidates  in  state  elections, 
was  a  stepping  stone  for  Indira  Gandhi  and  other 
female  politicians.--1  Unfortunately,  too  often 
women’s  sections  reinforce  gender  distinctions. 


Women  get  stuck  in  the  lower  echelons  and  do 
not  even  make  it  to  party  executive  committees, 
or,  if  they  do,  may  be  token  appointees  with  lit¬ 
tle  real  political  leverage.  In  Malaysia,  about  half 
of  the  members  of  the  United  Malay  National 
Organization  are  women — yet  few  are  nomi¬ 
nated  for  office  or,  if  elected,  chosen  for  die  cabi¬ 
net.---  In  Zambia,  the  Women’s  Eeague  of  the 
ruling  United  National  Independence  Party 
concerns  itself  more  with  abstract,  moral  and 
ethical  issues  than  with  support  for  female 
candidates.222 

BEYOND  THE  PALE  OF 
INSTITUTIONAL  POLITICS 

In  1965,  Fatima  Ahmed  Ibrahim  became  the 
first  female  member  of  the  Sudanese  Parliament; 
she  has  since  become  something  of  a  legend  in 
her  own  lifetime.224  Along  with  former  school¬ 
mates,  she  founded  the  Sudanese  Women’s 
Union,  which  demanded  increased  political 
rights  for  women.  As  a  result,  due  to  collabora¬ 
tion  between  the  women’s  union,  the  worker’s 
trade  unions  and  intellectuals,  a  law  was  passed 


In  much  of  (lie 
developing  world, 
women  are  playing  a 
prominent  role  in 
the  democratization 
of  their  societies. 
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in  1968  guaranteeing  women’s  social 
rights. 

In  many  regions,  the  labour  movement  has 
been  a  hotbed  of  activism  for  women  with  po¬ 
litical  aspirations.  Labour  unions  in  some  coun¬ 
tries,  like  Canada,  Ireland  and  the  United  King¬ 
dom,  have  designated  a  number  of  seats  in  their 
executive  bodies  to  be  filled  by  women.  In 
China,  women  represent  37  per  cent  of  the 
workforce  and  diere  are  60,000  full  time  women 
representatives;  29  per  cent  of  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  All-China  Federation  of  Trade 
Unions  is  female.226 

Although  women  have  contributed  actively 
to  many  revolutionary  and  independence  strug¬ 
gles  that  have  occurred  during  this  century,  they 
have  rarely  been  appointed  to  political  office  in 
the  new  government.  One  example  is  Nicara¬ 
gua,  where  many  women  risked  their  lives  dur¬ 
ing  the  struggle  to  remove  President  Anastasio 
Somoza,  but  in  die  government  established  after 
his  overthrow  only  one  woman  was  appointed 
to  the  cabinet,  as  Minister  of  Health;  and  even 
under  the  leadership  of  President  Violeta 
Chamorro,  the  situation  has  not  improved. 

Examining  Latin  America  as  a  region,  die  his¬ 
tory  of  women  in  politics  has  often  been  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  formal  institutional  participation  and  in¬ 
formal  networking  based  on  opposition  to 
regimes  and  concern  with  human  rights.  Al¬ 
though  Chilean  women  were  enfranchised  in 
1949,  an  impressive  growth  in  women’s  organi¬ 
zations  was  not  noted  until  1976,  a  few  years 
after  General  Augusto  Pinochet  came  to 
power.  In  Argentina,  the  Madres  de  la  Plaza 
de  Mayo  gained  recognition  for  their  single- 
minded  demonstrations  over  a  10-year  period 
for  loved  ones  who  had  disappeared  duiing  mili¬ 
tary  rule.  In  the  1980s,  another  group  in  Ar¬ 
gentina,  the  Housewives  Organization,  gained 
fame  protesting  cost-of-living  increases.229 


Some  women  prefer  a  path  beyond  the  pale 
of  institutional  politics  to  forming  women’s  par¬ 
ties  or  competing  with  men  for  political  office. 
At  a  1987  global  gathering  of  women  political 
leaders,  most  of  the  62  women  from  42  coun¬ 
tries  had  had  their  first  brush  with  politics  in 
non-governmental  organizations  and  had  arrived 
on  the  political  scene  through  channels  less  often 
used  by  males."50 

THE  ROAD  TO  POLITICAL 
EMPOWERMENT 

The  political  landscape  of  the  twentieth  century' 
is  dotted  with  gains  made  in  the  realm  of 
women’s  political  rights,  especially  in  recent  de¬ 
cades.  Some  major  United  Nations  contributions 
to  that  political  landscape  include: 

•  The  Convention  on  the  Political  Rights  of 
Women  (1952)  and  the  International  Covenant 
on  Civil  and  Political  Rights  (1966),  which 
urge  States  to  put  women’s  political  rights  on 
an  equal  footing  with  men’s  and  to  give  women 
equal  opportunity  to  serve  in  public  life; 

•  The  Convention  on  the  Elimination  of  All 
Forms  of  Discrimination  against  Women  (1979) 
widi  over  100  ratifications  to  date,  which  urges 
governments  to  ensure  that  women  have  the 
opportunity  to  hold  public  office,  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  the  formulation  and  implementation 
of  government  policy  and  to  represent  their 
governments  at  the  international  level; 

•  I  he  Nairobi  Forward-looking  Strategies  for  the 
Advancement  of  Women ,  adopted  in  1985  at 
the  end  of  the  United  Nations  Decade  for 
Women,  which  emphasized  the  fact  that 
women  were  still  inadequately  represented  in 
national  and  international  political  processes. 
It  suggested  that  efforts  be  intensified  to  over¬ 
come  prejudices,  stereotyped  thinking,  obsta¬ 
cles  to  women  joining  the  diplomatic  service 
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and  denial  of  career  prospects.  It  further 
declared  that  the  role  of  women  in  national 
liberation  struggles  should  be  expanded  to 
allow  their  equal  participation  in  the  nation 
building  process  afterwards. 

The  United  Nations  Decade  for 
Women  also  played  a  pivotal  role  in 
recasting  the  objective  of  bringing 
women  to  the  political  foreground  as 
part  and  parcel  of  the  process  of  development. 
In  this  sense,  dialogue  between  women  in  de¬ 
veloped  and  developing  countries  heightened  the 
appreciation  of  the  close  linkage  between  gen¬ 
der  issues  and  development.  Thus,  for  women 
in  developing  countries,  improving  their  status 
acquired  its  own  legitimacy  widiout  a  label  read¬ 
ing  “Made  in  the  West  ’. 

One  of  the  most  beneficial  outcomes  of  the 
Decade  was  the  development  of  statistical  and 
social  information  about  women  that  was  not 
available  before.  WISTAT,  the  United  Nations 
Women  s  Indicators  and  Statistics  database, 
which  is  a  focal  point  for  compilation  of  statis¬ 
tics  on  women  throughout  the  world,  became 
operational  in  1988.  Another  sign  of  progress 
was  that  by  the  end  of  1985  more  than  90  per 
cent  of  United  Nations  Member  States  had  offi¬ 
cial  bodies  for  women  s  advancement.  Although 
much  remains  to  be  done,  a  watershed  has  been 
reached  and  women  are  beginning  to  value  po¬ 
litical  education  and  legal  literacy. 

A  HELPING  HAND 

The  lament  that  “women  cannot  understand 
politics’1  or  that  “women  and  politics  don’t  mix” 
has  become  something  of  a  self-fulfilling 
prophecy.  On  the  “demand”  side,  women  have 
had  to  be  spurred  into  exercising  their  voting 
rights  independently;  on  the  “supply  side,  they 


have  had  to  be  encouraged  to  enter  political  life. 
To  enter  the  political  realm  successfully,  women 
need  a  helping  hand  to  counter  the  subtle  and 
not  so  subtle  discrimination  from  male  politi¬ 
cians.  Besides  building  informal  networks  for 
women,  steps  need  to  be  taken  at  the  national 
and  local  levels  to  facilitate  their  institutional  po¬ 
litical  participation.  On  the  affirmative  action 
front,  more  can  be  done  to  set  targets  or  estab¬ 
lish  quotas  for  female  representation,  to  ensure 
equal  gender  representation  in  all  political  bodies 
and  to  recruit  females  specifically  into  parties 
and  unions. 

In  Austria,  Ireland  and  Sweden,  educational 
campaigns  have  encouraged  female  enrolment 
in  branches  of  education  that  can  lead  to  polit¬ 
ical  life.  “ ^ 1  Other  countries  have  pushed  for  the 
recruitment  of  women  in  public  service  so  they 
may  develop  political  skills.  And  some  countries 
have  seen  the  wisdom  of  narrowing  the  focus 
of  the  agenda  by  investing  in  education,  health 
care  and  income  generation  as  a  complement 
to  political  empowerment. 

To  provide  party  systems  with  greater  gender 
balance,  quotas  introduced  for  parliaments  in 
some  countries  were  subsequently  adopted 
by  political  parties.  Sweden  was  first  to  try  out 
such  a  system,  in  1972,  with  the  result  that 
female  representation  in  the  executive  of  the 
Liberal  Party  reached  40  per  cent.  Parties  in 
Denmark,  France  and  Norway  have  also  in¬ 
troduced  quotas.- 

Vigorous  attempts  to  introduce  women  to 
trade  union  politics  and  to  give  them  access  to 
decision-making  positions  are  also  under  way. 
Whereas  women  constitute  30  per  cent  of  the 
membership  of  the  International  Confederation 
of  Free  Trade  Unions  (ICFTU),  their  member- 
ship  from  individual  countries  vanes.' 
Denmark,  Finland  and  Sweden  have  over  50 
per  cent  female  members  in  the  unions,  as  do 
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Hungary,  Mongolia  and  the  Soviet  Union." 
Active  recruitment  of  women  to  trade  unions  is 
being  sought  by  ICFT U  in  Ecuador,  Fiji, 
India,  the  Netherlands,  Spain  and  the 
United  Kingdom.235 

Feminist  parties  exclusively  for  women  have 
had  difficulty  in  gaining  credibility  or  translat¬ 
ing  it  into  political  power.  In  Iceland,  even  with 
a  woman  as  President,  the  women  s  party  se¬ 
cures  only  5  to  10  per  cent  of  the  vote."3"  The 
real  value  of  womens  parties  in  such  instances 
may  be  to  hold  the  balance  of  power,  as  many 
minority  parties  do  when  there  is  no  outright 
winner. 

And  if  inspiration  is  to  be  drawn,  the  Nordic 
countries  provide  a  model  of  integration  of 
women  into  political  decision-making  and  public 
life,  where  high  levels  of  education  and  involve¬ 
ment  in  women’s  organizations  have  been  cou¬ 
pled  with  affirmative  action  by  governments. 

Representation  by  women  in  Finland’s  Parlia¬ 
ment  registered  a  world  record  of  38.5  per  cent 
as  a  result  of  the  1991  elections  while  an  even 
higher  percentage  (41.2  per  cent)  was  reached 
in  the  Finnish  Government,  where  seven  of  die 
17  ministers  are  women."3 

In  Norway,  over  34  per  cent  of  parliamen¬ 
tary  representatives,  31  per  cent  of  municipal 
council  members  and  40  per  cent  of  county 
council  members  were  women  in  1987,  surpass¬ 
ing  the  30  per  cent  “critical  mass”  that,  accord¬ 
ing  to  experts,  enables  minorities  to  exert  sub¬ 
stantive  influence.238  Nearly  half  of  Norway’s 
cabinet  is  made  up  of  women,  and  the  media 
typically  calls  Prime  Minister  Brundtland’s  ad¬ 
ministration  “a  government  of  women”.239 

With  women  comprising  one  third  of  all 
ministers  and  parliamentary  representatives, 
Sweden  is  also  a  pioneer  in  women’s  rights.  As 
a  result,  public  day-care  and  paternity  leave  have 
been  transformed  from  “soft”  to  “hard”  polit¬ 


ical  issues,  spurred  by  women’s  participation  in 
political  life."40 

According  to  the  United  Nations  Division  for 
the  Advancement  of  Women,  there  is  evidence 
that  a  similar  trend  might  be  under  way  in  Aus¬ 
tria,  Bangladesh,  Germany  and  New  Zealand 
where  recent  elections  revealed  that  women  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  voting  differently  from  men,  result¬ 
ing  in  a  marked  increase  of  elected  female 
representatives  (up  to  20  per  cent). 

WOMEN  AND  DEMOCRATIZATION: 
PLIGHT  OR  PROGRESS? 

With  the  advent  of  glasnost ,  Soviet  and  East¬ 
ern  European  women  began  to  protest  that  their 
legal  equality  and  strong  representation  in  State 
legislatures  were  merely  “cosmetic  rights’  which 
masked  a  harsh  reality — that  is,  a  heavier  work¬ 
load  but  virtually  no  greater  decision-making 
power  than  women  without  such  prerogatives. 
Even  women  holding  political  office,  it  is  argued, 
have  had  in  effect  no  power  other  than  that  of 
endorsing  decisions  adopted  by  the  State  ap- 
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paratus. 

Women’s  active  role  in  the  process  of 
democratization  has  in  some  cases  induced  sig¬ 
nificant  political  and  legal  changes  in  their 
favour.  In  Romania,  for  example,  one  of  the  first 
acts  of  the  new  Government  was  to  revoke  the 
anti-contraception  legislation  which  had  resulted 
in  dramatically  increased  maternal  mortality 
rates  over  the  past  20  years.  In  the  Soviet  Union, 
a  Committee  on  Women,  Family,  Mother  and 
Child  Protection  was  recently  organized  in  the 
Supreme  Soviet — the  first  such  committee  to 
provide  a  legal  basis  for  dealing  with  problems 
of  women  and  the  family.242  In  1990,  this 
Committee  was  instrumental  in  the  adoption  of 
a  nation-wide  programme  of  immediate  action 
to  improve  the  status  of  women  and  protect 
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mothers  and  children.  In  other  cases,  however, 
democratization  has  not  necessarily  translated 
into  political  power  for  women:  in  Poland,  for 
instance,  the  1991  Government  appointed  only 
a  token  number  of  women.  There  are  no  women 
among  the  49  local  governors  or  among  the 
Cabinet  ministers,  and  there  are  fewer  female 
deputy  ministers  than  before.  Despite  the  fact 
that  women  contributed  to  the  Solidarity  move¬ 
ment,  only  4  of  96  National  Solidarity  Commit¬ 
tee  members  are  women. 

et,  despite  such  set-backs,  there  is 
a  growing  consensus  on  the  part  of 
Eastern  European  and  Soviet 
women  that,  even  though  fewer  of 
their  kind  are  elected  to  office  these  days,  the 
ones  that  make  it  have  more  decision-making 


power  and  are  poised  to  play  a  more  important 
role  in  the  democratic  restructuring  of  their 
societies. 

for  the  vast  majority  of  women  and  particu¬ 
larly  for  poor  women,  however,  democratization 
has  often  meant  little  more  than  increased  hard¬ 
ship.  As  euphoria  over  the  reforms  in  Eastern 
Europe  and  the  USSR  tapered  off,  dampened 
by  die  dramatic  collapse  of  the  centralized  econ¬ 
omies,  women  emerged  as  victims  of  the  tran¬ 
sition  from  State-run  to  free-market  economies. 
New  problems  (e.g.  unemployment  and  drastic 
cutbacks  in  social  services,  such  as  nursery 
schools)  and  new  dangers  (e.g.  pressure  to  rein¬ 
state  women’s  traditional  social  roles  as  depen¬ 
dent  spouse,  mother  and  housewife)  are  creat¬ 
ing  new  obstacles  to  their  advancement.  Present 
developments  appear  to  be  reinforcing  existing 


Women  need 
encouragement  to 
exercise  their  voting 
rights  independently. 
For  example,  mil¬ 
lions  of  Indian 
women  living  in 
comparative  isolation 
in  the  highlands  of 
Latin  America  are 
helped  towards  better 
living  conditions 
when  they  exercise 
their  right  to  vote. 
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inequalities,  but  this  need  not  be,  argue  many 
of  the  women  concerned.  The  introduction  of 
new  political  and  economic  systems  should,  in 
fact,  present  a  unique  opportunity  for  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  the  status  of  women  in  all  spheres 
of  life  by  restructuring  society  to  eliminate  dis¬ 
crimination  and  foster  equality. 

In  much  of  the  developing  world — from  the 
Women’s  Movement  for  Amnesty  in  Brazil  and 
the  Women  for  Life  in  Chile,  to  the  Black  Sash 
and  the  African  National  Congress  in  South 
Africa — women  are  playing  a  prominent  role  in 
the  democratization  of  their  societies.  Only  sel¬ 
dom,  however,  do  they  reap  the  fruits  of  their 
labours.  One  notable  exception  is  the  case  of 
Brazil,  whose  new  constitution  has  incorporated 
most  of  the  demands  put  forth  by  the  National 
Council  for  Women’s  Rights. 

Thus,  the  present  wave  of  democratization 
does  not  mean  that  women’s  concerns  will  au¬ 
tomatically  be  taken  up  by  freely  elected  govern¬ 
ments,  nor  will  their  participation  in  politics  au¬ 
tomatically  be  intensified.  This  should  come  as 
no  surprise,  for  as  author  Rosalind  Miles  has  ob¬ 
served,  “All  democratic  experiments,  all  revo¬ 
lutions,  all  demands  for  equality  have  so  far,  in 
every  instance,  stopped  short  of  sexual  equal¬ 
ity.”2  4  And  it  seems  facile  to  imagine  that 
women  can  take  on  the  mantle  of  political 
leadership  unless  basic  needs  are  met  and  true 
gender  balance  is  achieved  in  other  areas  of  life. 


THE  TURNING  POINT 

Even  as  unprecedented  political  change  is 
sweeping  the  world,  the  silent  revolutions  that 
will  propel  women  into  the  mainstream  of  po¬ 
litical  life  are  already  under  way;  they  need  to 
be  acknowledged  and  supported.  Although  the 
names  that  roll  off  our  tongues  when  we  recall 


women  who  have  climbed  the  political  ladder 
are  often  restricted  to  celebrities,  the  names  of 
the  vast  majority  of  women  in  politics  will  not 
go  down  in  the  annals  of  history  or  become 
household  words.  Yet,  theirs  is  a  contribution 
that  is  inspirational  because  they  are  chipping 
away  at  resistance  to  women’s  political  activity, 
slowly  but  surely  penetrating  t  he  bastions  of  male 
power  and  blazing  new  trails.  As  Geraldine  Fer¬ 
raro,  1984  Vice-Presidential  candidate  in  the 
United  States,  observed  at  the  1991  International 
Women’s  Day  event  staged  by  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  in  New  York,  “What  we  need  are  not  just 
a  few  women  who  make  history,  but  many 
women  who  make  policy. 

With  democratization  as  the  catalyst,  the 
1990s  are  poised  to  be  a  critical  decade  that 
could  either  turn  into  a  tragic  era  of  missed  op¬ 
portunities  or  into  a  landmark  in  the 
advancement  of  women  and  civilization  as 
a  whole. 


POLITICAL  CHALLENGES 
TO  THE  YEAR  2000 

To  boost  women’s  political  decision-making 
power,  governments,  non-governmental  organi¬ 
zations,  political  parties,  trade  unions,  the  pri¬ 
vate  sector,  women’s  groups  and  individuals 
should: 

•  Introduce  special  measures  to  increase  the 
proportion  of  women  involved  in  political 
decision-making 

•  Secure  women’s  right  to  vote,  stand  for  elec¬ 
tion  and  hold  public  or  political  office 

•  Encourage  women  to  fully  exercise  the  vote, 
independently,  according  to  their  own  in¬ 
dividual  preference 

•  Campaign  to  promote  women’s  issues  on  po¬ 
litical  platforms 
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•  Generate  support  networks  so  that  more 
women  can  campaign  for  public  office,  at  the 
grass-roots,  state,  national,  regional  and  inter¬ 
national  levels 

•  Maintain  rosters  of  qualified  women  for 
positions  in  government,  political  parties  and 
trade  unions 

•  Collect  statistical  data  and  publicize  women’s 
participation  in  high  level  decision-making 
bodies  at  the  national,  regional  and  interna¬ 
tional  levels 


•  Promote  qualified  women  to  positions  of 
power  at  every  level  within  political,  legisla¬ 
tive  and  judicial  bodies  with  the  goal  of  achiev¬ 
ing  parity  with  men 

•  Encourage  women  in  power  to  serve  as  men¬ 
tors  and  otherwise  support  qualified  women 
candidates  in  their  career  development 

•  Increase  the  number  of  women  in  leadership 
positions  in  public  and  private  enterprise  to 
at  least  30  per  cent  by  the  year  2000,  with 
a  view  to  achieving  future  parity  with  men. 
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Women: 

Victims  of  Violence, 
Advocates  of  Peace 


In  the  midst  of  the  war  between 
Athens  and  Sparta  in  the  early 
fifth  century  B.C.,  Aristophanes  wrote 
Lysistrata ,  a  play  featuring  an 
Athenian  woman  who  organized  all 
the  women  of  Greece,  seized  the 
Acropolis  and  the  Treasury  of 
Athens  and  forced  the  men 
into  an  honourable  peace 
by  withholding  sexual  contact. 

To  the  magistrate’s  query,  “What 
business  are  war  and  peace  of 
yours?”  Lysistrata  replied, 

“War  is  the  care  of  the  women!  .  .  . 
I  prophecy  that  before  long  we 
women  will  be  known  as  the 
peacemakers  of  Greece.” 
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Lysistrata’s  dilemma — that  of  being  caught  up 
m  a  war  while  powerless  to  influence  its  course 
through  conventional  means — is  essentially  the 
same  dilemma  in  which  most  women  find  them¬ 
selves  in  times  of  armed  conflict.  For,  even 
though  women  have  participated  in  and  suffered 
from  war  for  centuries,  they  have  been  virtually 
excluded  from  all  stages  of  decision-making, 
from  die  commencement  of  hostilities  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  peace. 

War  is  only  one  of  many  forms  of  violence 
to  which  women  are  subjected  worldwide.  There 
are  other  types  of  violence  which  affect  most 
women  at  some  point  in  their  lifetime,  regard¬ 
less  of  their  class,  colour,  religion  or  culture,  and 
which  can  be  equally  devastating,  even  life- 
threatening.  Every  day,  women  are  battered,  sex¬ 
ually  harassed,  abused,  raped  and  psychologi¬ 
cally  tortured  in  the  home,  the  workplace  and 
society. 

Yet  the  problem  of  violence  against  women 
has  only  recently  been  recognized  as  a  crime 
and  major  obstacle  to  equality,  development  and 
peace.  In  effect,  peace — a  fundamental  human 
right— has  been  systematically  denied  to  half  the 
world’s  population  for  centuries,  irrespective  of 
the  type  of  political  and  legal  systems  under 
which  they  lived.  A  woman’s  right  to  be  free  from 
danger  and  fear  for  her  personal  safety  within 
the  home,  the  workplace  and  society  is  likely 
to  be  the  toughest  battle  women  will  wage  in 
the  1990s. 

WHAT  IS  PEACE? 

“Peace  includes  not  only  the  absence  of  war, 
violence  and  hostilities  at  the  national  and  in¬ 
ternational  levels  but  also  the  enjoyment  of  eco¬ 
nomic  and  social  justice,  equality  and  the  en¬ 
tire  range  of  human  rights  and  fundamental 
freedoms  within  society,”245  proclaimed  the 


Women  for  peace.  A 
female  member  of  the 
Swedish  Infantry  Battal¬ 
ion  attached  to  the 
United  Nations  Peace¬ 
keeping  Force  in  Cyprus. 

Sweden  provided  the 
first  women  for  this  Force 
in  1979. 

Nairobi  Forward-looking  Strategies  for  the 
Advancement  of  Women  in  1985.  This  positive 
and  comprehensive  definition  of  peace  brings 
into  sharp  focus  the  far-reaching  implications 
of  peace  for  women  in  that  it  highlights  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  structural  violence^4"  including  “eco¬ 
nomic  and  sexual  inequality,  denial  of  basic 
human  rights  and  fundamental  freedoms,  [and 
the]  deliberate  exploitation  of  large  sectors  of 
the  population .  .  ,”247 

Even  more  importantly,  the  Nairobi  Forward- 
looking  Strategies  were  instrumental  in  creating 
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a  consensus:  violence  on  the  personal  and  in¬ 
ternational  level  are  in  fact  inextricably  linked. 
“The  questions  of  women  and  peace  and  the 
meaning  of  peace  for  women  cannot  be  sepa¬ 
rated  from  the  broader  question  of  relationships 
between  women  and  men  in  all  spheres  of  life 
and  in  the  family,'"48  it  w  as  argued. 

WOMEN  AS  VICTIMS  OF 
DOMESTIC  VIOLENCE 

“...the  wife:  however  brutal  a  tyrant  she  may 
unfortunately  be  chained  to — though  she  may 
know  that  he  hates  her,  though  it  may  be  his 
daily  pleasure  to  torture  her,  and  though  she 
may  feel  it  impossible  not  to  loathe  him — 
[he]  can  claim  from  her  and  enforce  the  lowest 
degradation  of  a  human  being,  that  of  being 
made  the  instrument  of  an  animal  function 
contrarv  to  her  inclinations.”"4 

J 

— John  Stuart  Mill 

It  is  a  great  tragedy  that  for  most  abused 
women  violence  begins  at  home  with  husbands, 
fathers,  brothers  and  uncles.  In  developed  and 
developing  countries  alike,  physical,  sexual  and 
psychological  abuse  within  the  family  affects  an 
astounding  number  of  women. 

This  bent  towards  brutality  against 
women  is  reflected  in  popular  cul¬ 
ture  the  world  over.  The  gist  of  a 
Spanish  riddle  is:  "Question:  What 
do  mules  and  women  have  in  common?  Answer: 
A  good  beating  makes  them  both  better.  A  Rus¬ 
sian  saying  echoes  the  same  refrain:  “A  wife  may 
love  a  husband  who  never  beats  her,  but  she 
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does  not  respect  him. 

Owing  to  a  paucity  of  research  and  the  ta¬ 
boos  surrounding  admissions  of  violence  against 
women  in  the  family,  the  actual  numbers  of  acts 


of  violence  will  probably  never  be  known.  The 
fact  that  abuse  is  generally  condoned  by  social 
custom  and  considered  part  and  parcel  of  mar¬ 
ital  life,  rather  than  a  crime,  is  in  itself  a  grim 
indication  of  its  high  incidence. 

•  In  parts  of  Papua  New  Guinea,  67  per  cent 
of  women  are  victims  of  marital  violence.2  ’1 

•  In  Bangladesh,  half  of  the  170  reported  cases 
of  women  murdered  between  1983  and  1985 
took  place  within  the  confines  of  the 
family.252 

•  In  the  United  States,  a  woman  is  beaten  every 
18  minutes;  between  3  million  and  4  million 
are  battered  each  year,2  ’1  but  only  1  in  100 
cases  of  domestic  violence  is  ever  reported. 

•  In  Colombia,  about  20  per  cent  of  the  pa¬ 
tients  in  a  Bogota  hospital  were  victims  of 
marital  violence."’4 

•  In  India,  five  women  are  burned  in  dowry- 
related  disputes  each  day,  according  to  offi¬ 
cial  figures,  although  the  number  estimated 
by  activist  groups  is  much  higher.25’ 

•  In  the  United  Kingdom,  one  in  three  families 
is  a  victim  of  assault  and  one  in  five  a  victim 
of  serious  assault,  according  to  a  recent  report 
by  the  Home  Office.256 

•  In  Austria,  in  59  per  cent  of  1,500  divorce 
cases,  domestic  violence  was  cited  as  a  cause 
in  the  marital  breakdown."’ 

•  Divorce  petitions  on  grounds  of  violence  in 
countries  as  diverse  as  Canada,  Egypt,  Greece 
and  Jamaica  are  further  evidence  of  the  mag¬ 
nitude  of  the  problem  of  domestic  violence 
and  of  the  fact  that  it  is  becoming  one  of  the 
main  grounds  for  divorce  in  many  countries. 

Despite  these  revealing  findings,  “the  extent 
of  violence  against  women  in  the  home  has  been 
largely  hidden  and  widely  denied  by  commu¬ 
nities  that  fear  that  an  admission  of  its  incidence 
will  be  an  assault  on  the  integrity  of  the  fam¬ 
ily”,258  according  to  a  recent  United  Nations 
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study.  Experts  assert  that  domestic  violence  is 
not  merely  a  social  ill  but  a  crime  of  equal  stat¬ 
ure  with  other  crimes  that  urgently  needs  to  be 
addressed  as  such.  Without  adequate  legal  pro¬ 
tection  and  a  social  system  responsive  to  domes¬ 
tic  violence,  women  typically  find  themselves 
helpless  before  their  spouses  and  before  society 
as  a  whole. 

In  fact,  it  has  been  argued  that  marriage 
renders  women  even  more  vulnerable 
to  violence,  in  this  instance  from  their 
own  husbands.  Wife  assault  accounts 
for  about  25  per  cent  of  violent  crimes  in  the 
United  States,  while  one  in  seven  wives  in  the 
United  Kingdom  has  been  raped  by  her 
spouse.2'*6  A  United  Nations  study  recently 
concluded  that  “physical  attack  is  often  accom¬ 
panied  by  sexual  violence  and  rape,  the  psycho¬ 
logical  effects  of  which  are  perhaps  more  seri¬ 
ous  than  rape  by  a  stranger  given  the  breach 
of  tmst  that  such  conduct  involves.”260  Yet, 
only  a  few  countries,  including  Canada,  Czech¬ 
oslovakia,  Denmark,  Poland,  Scotland,  the  So¬ 
viet  Union  and  Sweden,  have  incorporated  mar¬ 
ital  rape  as  a  crime  in  their  legal  systems.261 
Part  of  the  reason  for  the  slow  recognition  of 
marital  rape  is  that  in  many  countries,  marriage 
is  perceived  to  give  a  man  complete  licence  for 
sex,  regardless  of  the  wishes  of  his  wife. 

Violence  does  not  occur  as  an  isolated  inci¬ 
dent  in  the  lives  of  abused  married  women  and 
young  girls.  Physical  brutality,  as  well  as  men¬ 
tal  torture,  usually  occurs  on  a  regular  basis, 
causing  incalculable  suffering  and  inflicting  deep 
scars  on  the  victims,  the  victims’  families  and 
on  society  as  a  whole.  Women’s  physical  and 
mental  health  is  often  permanently  damaged  or 
impaired,  and  in  some  cases  violence  can  have 
fatal  consequences.  Pregnant  women  are  par¬ 
ticularly  at  risk.  Not  surprisingly  perhaps,  abused 


women  are  1 2  times  more  likely  to  attempt  sui¬ 
cide  than  non-abused  women.262  For  some 
battered  women,  alcohol  and  drug  abuse  be¬ 
come  their  only  escape,  with  disastrous  effects 
on  their  health  and  well-being. 

As  a  result,  domestic  violence  has  devastat¬ 
ing  repercussions  on  the  family.  Mothers  are  un¬ 
able  to  care  for  their  children  properly.  Often 
they  transmit  to  them  their  own  feelings  of  low 
self-esteem,  helplessness  and  inadequacy.  Chil¬ 
dren  themselves  may  become  victims  of  their 
father’s  abuse  if  they  try  to  defend  their  mother. 
On  the  other  hand,  boys  who  witness  their  fa¬ 
ther  beating  their  mother  are  likely  to  emulate 
this  behaviour.  In  Canada,  it  has  been  found 
that  sons  of  batterers  are  1 ,000  per  cent  more 
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likely  to  beat  their  own  wives. 

The  economic  cost  to  society  of  dealing  with 
this  problem  is  enormous  in  terms  of  medical 
treatment  and  counselling  for  the  victim,  the 
abused  woman’s  dependence  on  the  welfare  sys¬ 
tem,  and  the  introduction  of  preventive  meas¬ 
ures.  In  Canada  alone,  wife  battering  cost  the 
Government  and  taxpayers  $32  million  in 
1980. 264  Yet,  there  is  little  guarantee  that  an 
abused  woman  will  not  be  mistreated  again. 
More  ominously,  domestic  violence  reinforces 
and  perpetuates  a  status  quo  of  political,  social 
and  economic  discrimination  against  women. 

WHY  ARE 
WOMEN  ABUSED? 

^  The  reason  why  so  many  women  “put  up  with” 
abuse  in  the  home  is  primarily  due  to  their  un¬ 
equal  status  in  society  and  the  fact  that  they  have 
no  viable  alternatives  available  to  them.  Women 
are  often  caught  in  a  vicious  circle  of  economic 
dependence,  fear  for  their  children’s  lives  as  well 
as  their  own,  repeated  pregnancies,  shame, 
ignorance  of  their  rights  before  the  law,  lack  of 
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confidence  in  themselves  and  social  pressures. 
Fear  of  harming  a  husband  s  career  and  appre¬ 
hension  about  the  attitude  of  die  police  also  pre¬ 
vent  women  from  reporting  crimes  of  domestic 
violence.  A  recent  British  study  revealed  that 


even  though  92  per  cent  of  abused  women 
sought  the  detention  of  their  abusers,  actual  ar¬ 
rests  materialized  in  only  24  per  cent  of  the 
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cases. 

These  factors  effectively  sentence  abused 


VIOLENCE 

AGAINST 

WOMEN 


Although  domestic  violence  often  goes  unreported,  many  countries  are  now 
recognizing  that  there  is  significant  violence  against  women  both  inside  and 
outside  the  family.  Some  countries  are  providing  immediate  protective 
measures  to  assist  abused  women. 


Developed  countries 

Austria 

• 

• 

• 

• 

Finland 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

Greece 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

United  States 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

Africa 

Kenya 

• 

• 

Nigeria 

• 

• 

Uganda 

• 

• 

Latin  Anterica/Carib. 

Brazil 

• 

• 

• 

• 

Chile 

• 

• 

• 

Colombia 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

Jamaica 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

Asia  and  Pacific 

Bangladesh 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

China 

• 

• 

India 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

Malaysia 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

Thailand 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

Source:  The  World's  Women 
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women  to  a  life  of  recurrent  mistreatment  from 
which  they  often  do  not  have  the  means  to  es¬ 
cape.  Social  prejudice  reinforces  domestic  vio¬ 
lence  against  women.  Particularly  since  wives 
are  often  considered  as  little  more  than  their 
spouses’  property,  husbands  assume  that  this 
subordinate  role  gives  them  the  tacit  right  to 
abuse  their  wives  in  order  to  “keep  them  in  their 
place” — the  underlying  notion  being  that 
women  are  at  best  naughty  children  in  need  of 
discipline. 

Physical  brutality  and  sexual  abuse  are  wide¬ 
spread  largely  because  they  have  been  sanc¬ 
tioned  for  centuries  by  legal  systems  which  grant 
women  no  protection  or  recourse.  In  nineteenth 
century  England  and  North  America,  as  well  as 
in  much  of  the  developing  world  today,  even 
when  a  wife  died  or  was  permanently  injured 
as  a  result  of  domestic  violence,  the  husband 
was  often  excused  by  the  law  under  various 
pretexts  and  his  sentence  was  remarkably 
light. 2<1(1  As  recently  as  1954,  Scotland  Yard 
Commander  G.  H.  Hatherill  boasted:  “There 
are  only  about  20  murders  a  year  in  London 
and  many  not  at  all  serious — some  are  just 
husbands  killing  their  wives.”-*’  Indeed,  in  all 
cultures  men  have  had  the  right  to  kill  their 
wives  on  suspicion  of  adultery  until  very 
recently.268  The  same  rules  have  not  applied  to 
male  adultery. 

According  to  a  recent  comparative 
study  on  the  legislation  of  several 
Mediterranean  and  Arab  countries 
(i.e.  Egypt,  France,  Iraq,  Jordan, 
Kuwait,  Lebanon,  the  Libyan  Arab  Jamahiriya, 
Portugal,  Spain,  the  Syrian  Arab  Republic,  Tu¬ 
nisia  and  Turkey),  crimes  of  honour  continue 
to  absolve  husbands  and  other  male  relatives, 
partially  or  fully,  from  charges  of  homicide  or 
severe  bodily  injury  to  this  day.266 


The  sanctity  of  privacy  within  the  family, 
which  makes  authorities  reluctant  to  intervene, 
often  leads  women  to  deny  they  are  being 
abused,  despite  obvious  physical  signs  of  bru¬ 
tality  which  they  attribute  to  self-inflicted  acci¬ 
dents.  Thus,  what  are  euphemistically  called 
“domestic  disputes”,  but  which  frequently  in¬ 
volve  broken  ribs  and  disfiguring  facial  injuries, 
are  dismissed  as  family  matters,  while  rape 
within  marriage  is  ignored  or  simply  not  ac¬ 
knowledged  as  a  crime  in  the  vast  majority  of 
countries. 

Rape  and  physical  assault  also  extend  to  the 
female  children  within  the  family.  From  the 
United  States  to  Australia,  Egypt,  India  and  Is¬ 
rael,  one  in  four  families  falls  victim  to  incest. 
One  report  estimated  that  as  many  as  100  mil¬ 
lion  girls,  often  under  10  years  of  age,  are  raped 
by  adult  men,  very  often  their  fathers."70 

Yet  these  figures  of  domestic  violence  most 
probably  represent  only  the  tip  of  the  iceberg, 
considering  that  only  a  fraction  of  all  cases  are 
ever  reported.  It  is  particularly  ironic  that, 
in  spite  of  impressive  economic,  technological 
and  social  progress  world-wide,  millions  of 
women  around  the  world  are  routinely  abused 
within  their  own  homes — a  tragic  crime 
which  needs  to  be  urgently  addressed  and 
vigorously  tackled. 

PENALIZING 
DOMESTIC  VIOLENCE 

Over  the  past  15  years,  the  United  Nations  has 
made  a  concerted  effort  to  bring  the  problem 
ol  domestic  violence  into  the  open.  It  has  re¬ 
quested  its  Member  States  to  adopt  short-  and 
long-term  strategies  that  will  protect  victims 
and  to  adopt  preventive  measures  to  eliminate 
its  incidence.  These  recommendations  were 
made  at  the  1986  expert  group  meeting  on 
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violence  in  the  family  organized  by  the  Divi¬ 
sion  for  the  Advancement  of  Women  and  the 
Crime  Prevention  and  Criminal  Justice  Branch 
of  the  United  Nations  Centre  for  Social  Devel¬ 
opment  and  Humanitarian  Affairs.271 

A  number  of  countries  have  made  the  elimi¬ 
nation  of  domestic  violence  against  women  a 
national  priority.  The  challenge  in  the  1990s 
will  be  to  make  the  penalization  of  domestic 
violence  a  priority  in  all  United  Nations  Mem¬ 
ber  States  and  place  it  at  the  top  of  the  agenda 
of  the  international  community. 

Such  a  campaign  would  call  for  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  legislation  to  protect  women  from  vio¬ 
lence  and  the  enforcement  of  penalties  for  vio¬ 
lence  against  women  in  the  family,  at  work, 
and  in  society  as  a  whole.  It  would  also  necessi¬ 
tate  the  creation  of  a  network  of  support  serv¬ 
ices  for  victims,  including  shelters  or  other 
similar  crisis  centres  for  battered  women,  free 
legal  aid,  welfare  services  and  financial  sup¬ 
port.  Training  programmes  on  the  dynamics  of 
family  violence  for  judiciary,  health  and  social 
service  personnel,  as  well  as  law  enforcement 
officers,  would  help  to  ensure  humane  treat¬ 
ment  of  victims.  Helping  re-employ  abused 
women  and  creating  appropriate  deterrent  and 
corrective  measures  would  also  be  required. 

Uonger  term  measures  that  would  help  cur¬ 
tail  domestic  violence  include  comprehensive 
legislative  reforms  and  legal  literacy 
programmes  for  women  to  protect  them  and 
ensure  their  rights;  greater  economic  indepen¬ 
dence  of  women  that  would  give  them  equal 
status  within  marriage;  and  a  change  in  the 
education  system  so  that  it  would  condemn 
domestic  violence  outright,  promote  equality 
between  spouses,  and  encourage  peaceful  ap¬ 
proaches  to  conflict  resolution.  Below  are  some 
examples: 

•  In  Argentina,  the  democratically  elected 


Government  which  took  power  in  1983  began 
a  campaign  against  domestic  violence,  sup¬ 
porting  self-help  groups  for  battered  women 
which  offer  medical,  legal  and  psychological 
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assistance. 

•  In  Australia,  major  reforms  in  federal  crimi¬ 
nal  law  recently  classified  domestic  violence 
as  an  assault,  which,  as  such,  is  subject  to  po¬ 
lice  intervention.  In  addition,  a  nation-wide 
education  programme  has  been  launched  and 
training  is  now  offered  to  professional  groups 
dealing  with  abused  women.  Some  43,000 
Australian  women  and  their  children  sought 
refuge  in  shelters  in  1986-87.'  1 

•  In  Costa  Rica,  the  Government  has  made 
abuse  of  women  illegal  as  a  first  step  towards 
curtailing  it."  4 

•  In  Zimbabwe,  the  Musasa  Project,  set  up  in 
1988  in  Harare,  for  the  first  time  provides  sup¬ 
port  and  counselling  to  women  who  have  been 
beaten  or  raped  by  their  husbands  or  lovers 
and  infonns  them  of  their  legal  rights  and  legal 
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procedures. 

It  is  also  essential  to  focus  world  attention  on 
the  urgency  of  community  education  to  raise 
public  awareness  of  the  seriousness  of  the  crime 
of  domestic  violence  and  to  begin  changing  so¬ 
cial  attitudes  towards  it.  In  the  United  States, 
the  incidence  of  violence  dropped  significantly 
between  1975  and  1985  as  a  result  of  changed 
attitudes  and  behaviour  towards  women  which 
accompanied  measures  designed  to  curtail  the 
incidence  of  domestic  violence."  ° 

The  international  community,  led  by  the 
United  Nations,  could  play  a  key  role  in  monitor¬ 
ing  domestic  violence  on  a  country-by-country 
basis,  sponsoring  research  on  the  relationship 
between  the  portrayal  of  violence  against  women 
in  the  mass  media  and  the  actual  incidence  of 
violence  against  women  in  the  family  and  soci¬ 
ety,  and  organizing  conferences  that  would 
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sensitize  public  opinion  and  regularly  focus  world 
attention  on  family  violence. 

VIOLENCE  IN  THE 
WORKPLACE  AND  SOCIETY 

“A  little  bit  of  rape  is  good  for  man’s  soul’  27 
— Norman  Mailer,  1972 

If  men  find  it  so  easy  to  abuse  the  women 
they  are  most  intimate  with — dieir  wives,  daugh¬ 
ters,  nieces  or  granddaughters — it  is  only  too 
clear  how  easy  they  must  find  it  to  abuse  other 
women  who  are  strangers  to  them. 

Sexual  harassment  in  the  workplace  affects 
millions  of  women  around  the  world  regardless 
of  their  profession,  but  legal  systems  offer  them 
virtually  no  protection.  Even  when  they  do  have 
legal  recourse,  the  fear  of  being  fired,  penalized 
or  ridiculed,  or  else  the  promise  of  a  much- 
wanted  promotion,  keeps  many  women  silent. 
The  tautology  of  the  secretary/mistress  might  be 
a  cliche,  but  when  management  has  to  choose 
between  losing  a  highly  qualified  and  compe¬ 
tent  male  executive  and  a  dispensable  female 
secretary,  the  choice  is  obvious. 

Sexual  harassment  in  the  workplace  typically 
ranges  from  mildly  distasteful  sexist  comments 
and  jokes,  pornographic  pin-up  posters, 
provocative  electronic  mail  and  X-rated  com¬ 
puter  software  all  the  way  to  outright  assault  and 
rape  in  extreme  cases.  Sexual  favours  rather  than 
merit  and  hard  work  often  remain  the  deter¬ 
minants  of  a  woman’s  professional  career  in  a 
male-dominated  workplace.  For  example,  in 
England  sexual  harassment  affects  one  in  seven 
women,  and  one  in  five  professional  women,  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  recent  survey  by  the  London  School 
of  Economics."  8  At  Cambridge  University,  a 
1989  study  found  that  one  in  ten  women  un¬ 
dergraduate  students  reported  unsolicited  sex¬ 


ual  harassment  from  dons  and  one  in  three  stu¬ 
dents  suffered  similar  unwanted  sexual  attention 
from  male  students."7''  No  code  of  conduct  or 
disciplinary  framework  exists,  however,  to  deal 
with  such  complaints.  Sexual  harassment  also 
affects  domestic  servants,  factory  workers, 
women  in  the  informal  sector,  and  virtually  all 
professions  throughout  the  world. 

In  the  absence  of  a  legal  definition  of  sexual 
harassment  in  most  countries,  few  mechanisms 
exist  to  combat  it.  Sexist  language,  leering, 
pinching,  advances  and  an  abusive  working  en¬ 
vironment  are  not  grounds  for  legal  action.  Only 
physical  assault,  a  criminal  offence,  provides 
adequate  cause  for  filing  a  legal  suit  and  it  is 
often  difficult  to  prove  in  court. "8" 

n  the  United  States,  sexual  harassment 
was  not  recognized  by  lawr  until  the  mid- 
1970s.  It  was  only  in  1980  that  the  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity  Commission 
published  a  set  of  guidelines  identifying  harass¬ 
ment  and  hostile-environment  harassment."81 
Six  years  later,  the  Supreme  Court  ailed  for  the 
first  time  that  sexual  harassment  constituted  a 
violation  of  the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act.282  Now, 
as  courts  extend  the  definition  of  sexual  harass¬ 
ment  and  penalize  companies  with  punitive 
damages,  some  companies  are  being  forced 
to  listen  to  women’s  demands  for  dignity  in 
the  workplace. 

After  decades  of  inertia,  Europe  has  begun 
making  some  headway  in  combatting  sexual 
harassment.  In  July  1991,  the  European  Com¬ 
munity  adopted  a  new  Code  of  Practice  of  the 
Protection  of  the  Dignity  of  Women  and  Men 
at  Work  which  encourages  employers  and  wor¬ 
kers  to  draw  up  a  company  policy  statement  so 
as  to  ban  sexual  harassment,  to  appoint  trained 
personnel  to  handle  complaints  and  to  agree  on 
guidelines  for  disciplinary  proceedings. 
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International  Women’s  Tribune  Center,  New  York 


Sexual  assault  is  the 
single  most  under¬ 
reported  crime  in 
most  societies.  There 
is  urgent  need  for 
both  sexual  harass¬ 
ment  and  violence 
against  women  to  be 
addressed.  The 
banner  being  carried 
by  women  in  this 
protest  march  reads, 
“Women  demand  an 
end  to  rape  and 
pornography’". 


Spain,  and  more  recendy  France,  have  made 
sexual  harassment  a  criminal  offense  though,  as 
the  new  laws  are  vague,  it  might  prove  difficult 
for  women  to  exercise  these  newly  granted  rights. 
As  of  mid-1991  Britain  and  Ireland  had  recog¬ 
nized  sexual  harassment  in  judicial  terms  but 
had  not  yet  adopted  laws  against  it. 

In  addition  to  harassment  in  the  workplace, 
women  are  also  prime  candidates  as  victims  of 
violence.  Few  women  walk  the  streets  at  night 
without  genuine  fear  for  their  safety.  There  is 
growing  evidence  that  crimes  against  women  are 
rising  the  world  over.  For  example,  in  Trinidad 
and  Tobago,  the  number  of  men  charged  with 
rape  increased  by  134  per  cent  between  1970 
and  1980,  even  though  the  population  rate  rose 
by  under  30  per  cent  in  that  time.  In  the 
United  States,  three  out  of  four  women  will  be 
victims  of  at  least  one  violent  attack  in  their 
lifetime,  the  Justice  Department  recently 
disclosed.  ~84 

Sexual  assault  is  the  single  most  under¬ 
reported  crime  in  most  societies.  Virtually  all 
sexual  assaults  are  against  women.  In  the  Linked 


States,  rape  is  increasing  four  times  faster  than 
other  crimes,  and  at  present  one  woman  is  raped 
every  six  minutes.28’  This  chilling  statistic  be¬ 
comes  even  more  shocking  considering  that  only 
one  in  ten  rape  cases  are  ever  reported. 

Popular  culture  reflects  the  leniency  afforded 
to  rapists  and  the  contempt  shown  toward  rape 
victims.  For  example,  in  1983  a  British  parlia¬ 
mentarian  replied  to  a  question  on  paedophilia 
by  relating  that  the  maximum  penalty  for  inde¬ 
cent  assault  on  girls  aged  13-16  was  two  years’ 
imprisonment,  while  the  penalty  for  assault  on 
boys  was  10  years.28*’  In  another  example, 
Judge  William  Reinecke  described  a  five-year- 
old  girl  who  was  sexually  assaulted  by  her 
mother’s  boyfriend  in  Wisconsin,  USA  in  1982 
as  “an  unusually  sexually  promiscuous  young 
lady”.287 

Even  though  sexual  comes  against  women  are 
on  the  rise  in  many  countnes,  little  is  being  done 
to  change  the  legal  process  that  makes  it  virtu¬ 
ally  impossible  for  women  to  prove  they  have 
been  raped.  Many  women  prefer  to  keep  silent 
rather  than  be  twice  victimized  by  a  legal 
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United  Nations,  John  Isaac 


system  that  is  insensitive  to  their  plight.  There 
is  an  urgent  need  for  both  sexual  harassment 
and  violence  against  women  in  society  to  be  ad¬ 
dressed  at  the  national  and  international  levels 
to  expedite  a  strategy  of  action. 

WOMEN,  WAR  AND  THE 
PEACE  PROCESS 

War,  the  most  dramatic  form  of  violence,  ex¬ 
acts  a  heavy  toll  on  women,  rendering  them 
among  the  most  vulnerable  social  groups  in  time 
of  conflict.  Armed  conflicts  in  Central  America, 
the  Middle  East  and  Africa  are  leaving  behind 
a  growing  number  of  civilian  casualties,  an  in¬ 
creasing  proportion  of  which  are  women.  Wars 
are  also  responsible  for  some  16  million  refu¬ 
gees,  the  majority  of  whom  are  widowed  or 
abandoned  women  and  their  dependent  chil¬ 
dren.  These  women  lead  a  life  of  permanent  dis- 


Women  and  their  de¬ 
pendents  constitute  80 
per  cent  of  the  world’s 
refugees.  Their  plight  is 
exacerbated  by  war 
as  evidenced  by  the 
Kurdish  refugees  after 
the  1991  Persian 
Gulf  War. 


placement,  struggling  to  survive  in  overcrowded 
refugee  camps,  often  with  few  prospects  of 
resuming  normal  lives  or  returning  to  their  coun¬ 
tries  of  origin. 

War  victimizes  men  and  women  alike;  how¬ 
ever,  it  often  serves  as  a  catalyst  for  social  and 
political  change.  For  example,  Kuwaiti  women 
who  remained  inside  their  country  during  the 
Iraqi  occupation  daily  risked  their  lives.  “I  have 
known  what  it  is  to  suffer  for  my  country,’’  said 
one  Kuwaiti  woman.  “No  one  can  say  I  am  not 
a  true  Kuwaiti.  No  one  can  say  that  I  do  not 
deserve  the  same  rights  as  these  men.”288 

WOMEN  IN  ARMS 

Women  have  contributed  to  war  efforts  for  cen¬ 
turies,  both  directly  and  indirectly.  In  Latin 
America,  a  clandestine  network  of  women  sig¬ 
nificantly  contributed  to  the  Mexican  War  of  In¬ 
dependence  in  the  early  nineteenth  century.284 
In  Zimbabwe,  Mozambique  and  more  recently 
in  Namibia,  women  freedom  fighters  distin¬ 
guished  themselves  in  the  struggle  against 
colonialism. 

During  the  Second  World  War,  women  in 
Germany,  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
Kingdom  played  a  critical  role,  running  the  ar¬ 
maments  industnes  while  the  men  fought  in  the 
front  lines.  Other  women  joined  the  resistance. 
After  the  war,  women  throughout  Europe  were 
instrumental  in  rebuilding  their  countries.  This 
often  meant  working  in  mining,  construction  and 
other  traditionally  male  occupations. 

T)day,  women  make  up  1 1  per  cent  of  the 
armed  forces  in  the  United  States.  During  the 
Persian  Gulf  war,  more  than  27,000  women 
served  in  the  armed  forces,  6  per  cent  of  the 
entire  United  States  military  in  the  region.- 11  In 
Israel,  women  serve  mandatory  military  serv  ¬ 
ice  on  the  same  basis  as  men. 
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Women  have  con¬ 
tributed  to  war 
efforts  for  centuries, 
particularly  as 
freedom  fighters 
struggling  against 
colonialism.  How¬ 
ever,  that  contribu¬ 
tion  did  not  neces¬ 
sarily  translate 
into  subsequent 
political  power. 


WOMEN  IN  THE 
PEACE  PROCESS 

Not  only  has  women’s  role  in  war  gone  unrecog¬ 
nized,  underestimated  or  undervalued,  women 
have  been  matter-of-factly  excluded  from  all 
phases  of  the  peace  process.  On  the  national 
level,  government  bodies  dealing  with  defence 
and  international  relations  have  virtually  no 
women  representatives  (only  Finland  and 
Canada  have  women  at  the  ministerial  level  in 
defence),  despite  recognition  of  the  necessity  to 
increase  their  participation.  In  the  developed 
world,  fewer  than  one  third  of  all  countries  have 
adopted  measures  to  redress  this  problem. 

On  the  international  level,  a  recent  United  Na¬ 
tions  report  noted  that  from  1985  to  1988 
women’s  representation  in  the  Main  Commit¬ 
tee  of  the  General  Assembly  dealing  w  ith  disar¬ 
mament  and  international  security  was  under 
8  per  cent.2'"  In  fact,  during  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  Decade  for  Women,  the  number  of  female 


representatives  in  parliamentary  assemblies  in¬ 
creased  by  less  than  2  per  cent."’2  Even  within 
the  United  Nations,  women  rarely  sit  in  the  Secu¬ 
rity  Council  and  are  inadequately  represented 
in  disarmament,  security  and  conflict  resolution 
committees. 

Low  or  no  representation  does  not  mean  that 
women  do  not  have  a  vested  interest  m  peace. 
On  the  contrary,  women  have  traditionally  been 
among  its  most  ardent  advocates.  In  1915,  less 
than  a  year  after  the  commencement  of  the  First 
World  War,  women  from  all  over  the  world  met 
in  The  Hague,  Netherlands,  to  establish  the  first 
international  peace  movement.  Since  then, 
women  have  organized  hundreds  of  demonstra¬ 
tions  to  protest  against  the  neutron  bomb  and 
the  nuclear  arms  race,  and  to  support  disarma¬ 
ment  talks  and  the  creation  of  peace  camps. 
Women  have  also  founded  peace  institutes  to 
promote  research  into  reducing  the  incidence 
of  war  and  violence,  including  the  Institute  for 
Training  in  Non-Violence,  founded  by  Beverly 
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MILITARY-FOR-SOCIAL-SPENDING  SWAP 

A  mere  5  per  cent  reduction  in  world  military  budgets  would  free  an  annual  $50,000,000,000  for  social 
services.  Here's  what  that  amount  could  buy  in  1989  in  terms  of  mass  destruction  or  mass  protection. 


$  BILLION 


10  Vertical  take-off  combat  aircraft 


jSS  'Mg: 


2  Sea-wolf  attack  Submarines 


5  Nudear-powered  atrcroft  carriers 

243  Trident  fl  submarine-launched  missiles 

1,700  Tomahawk  long-range  cruise  missiles 


IS  EQUAL  TO: 


SOCIAL  SERVICES 

$  BILLION 

Maternal  health  and  education 

6.0 

Community  health  centres 

1.3 

Child  immunization 

1.0 

Supplementary  feeding  programmes 

3.0 

Environmental  clean-up  of  nuclear  bomb  plants 

20.0 

Safe  water  and  sanitation 

12.0 

Reliable  technology 

.8 

Education  and  information 

.2 

Funding  for  World  Health  Organization 

.7 

Research 

5.0 

-  TOTAL 

$50.0 

Source:  Ruth  Sivard,  World  Military  and  Social  Expenditures  1989. 
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Woodward  and  World  Priorities  created  by  Ruth 
Sivard . 

At  all  levels  of  society,  women  have  a  key  role 
to  play  in  peace  education,  which  should  pro¬ 
mote  racial  and  sexual  equality,  tolerance  and 
cooperation.  For,  just  as  peace  is  not  simply  the 
absence  of  war,  violence  and  hostilities,  peace 
education  is  not  merely  about  the  causes  of  war 
and  conflict  resolution.  According  to  Nancy  Shel¬ 
ley,  an  Australian  peace  activist,  “Peace  edu¬ 
cation  is  concerned  with:  respect  for  persons, 
personal  relationships .  .  .  social  justice,  sharing 
the  world’s  resources,  cooperation,  and  commu¬ 
nity.  Peace  education  deals  with  oppression,  sex¬ 
ism,  racism,  injustice  and  a  recognition  that  vio¬ 
lence  has  to  do  with  power.  Peace  education 
involves  a  radical  approach  to  curriculum,  the 
structure  of  schools,  and  the  personal  relation¬ 
ships  within  schools.  Peace  education  is  concern 
for  the  planet,  the  environment  and  the  connect¬ 
edness  of  humans  to  other  life.  .  ”294 

WOMEN  AS  ADVOCATES 
OF  DISARMAMENT 

The  successful  decolonization  of  Namibia 
through  United  Nations  mediation  and  interna¬ 
tional  negotiation  and  the  ongoing  dismantling 
of  apartheid  in  South  Africa  amply  demonstrate 
that  conflict,  however  complex  and  deeply 
rooted,  can  be  resolved  by  means  other  than 
force.  Indeed,  the  Persian  Gulf  war  has  con¬ 
firmed,  yet  again,  that  war  does  not  necessar¬ 
ily  resolve  conflict.  The  complexity  of  Iraq  s  post¬ 
war  internal  crisis  and  the  plight  of  millions  of 
Kurds  are  ample  evidence  of  the  ineffectiveness 
of  war  in  restoring  peace. 

National,  regional  and  international  conflicts 
continue  to  recur  in  many  parts  of  the  world, 
and,  as  a  result  of  technological  advancement, 
acquire  potentially  more  devastating  dimensions 


for  the  security  of  the  world  as  a  whole.  Thus, 
it  is  imperative  that  new  ways  be  found  to  pro¬ 
mote  world  security  and  peace. 

The  Forward-looking  Strategies  for  the 
Advancement  of  Women  made  it  clear  that 
“women’s  equal  role  in  decision-making  with 
regard  to  peace  and  related  issues  should  be  seen 
as  one  of  the  basic  human  rights,  and  as  such, 
should  be  enhanced  and  encouraged  at  the  na¬ 
tional,  regional  and  international  levels.” 

Yet  another  reason  for  the  critical  importance 
of  the  promotion  of  peace  is  that  without  it  there 
can  be  no  development.  Military  expenditures 
around  the  world  since  1970  have  increased  by 
over  40  per  cent  in  developed  regions  and  al¬ 
most  130  per  cent  in  developing  regions.24’ 
The  year  1987  alone  witnessed  a  record  num¬ 
ber  of  wars  (24)  in  which  four  fifths  of  the  casual¬ 
ties  were  civilians.296  Some  27  developing 
countries  spend  more  on  defence  than  on  health 
and  education  combined.  Recendy,  peace  scho¬ 
lars  like  Ruth  Sivard  pointed  out  that  if  mili¬ 
tary  expenditures  were  reduced  by  5  per  cent, 
the  $50  billion  saved  could  go  a  long  way  to¬ 
wards  eradicating  poverty,  malnutrition,  illiter¬ 
acy,  disease,  maternal  mortality,  morbidity  and 
other  obstacles  to  development.' * 

While  women  have  supported  military  efforts 
in  time  of  war  and  recognized  the  significance 
of  national  security,  diey  have  also  realized  that 
“security  consists  of  not  only  military  but  also 
political,  economic,  social,  humanitarian  and 
human  rights  and  ecological  aspects.  Enhanced 
security  can,  on  the  one  hand,  create  conditions 
conducive  to  disarmament  and,  on  the  other, 
provide  the  enforcement  and  confidence  for  the 
successful  pursuit  of  development.’ 

Though  underrepresented  in  disarmament 
negotiations,  women  have  been  active  at  vari¬ 
ous  levels  of  the  disarmament  process  through 
non-governmental  organizations,  including  peti- 
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tioning  and  public  awareness  campaigns.  1  heir 
activities  contributed  to  the  formulation  ol  the 
Partial  Test-Ban  Treaty  in  1963.  Some  years  later, 
it  was  a  woman,  Randall  Forsberg,  founder  ol 
the  Institute  for  Defense  and  Disarmament,  who 
originated  the  concept  of  the  nuclear  freeze.  So¬ 
viet  cosmonaut  Valentina  Tereshkova,  who  was 
the  first  woman  to  go  into  space,  has  been  at 
the  forefront  of  disarmament  and  peace  activi¬ 
ties  both  in  her  country  and  abroad.'  Alva 
Mvrdal,  a  Nobel  Peace  Prize  laureate,  Swedish 
arms  negotiator  and  economist,  has  made  an 
important  contribution  to  the  public  understand¬ 
ing  of  disarmament  by  exposing  the  underly¬ 
ing  dynamics  of  conventional  arms  talks  that 
make  some  weapons  obsolete  only  to  open  the 
way  for  the  development  of  more  advanced 
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weapons. 

PEACE  CHALLENGES 
TO  THE  YEAR  2000 

The  issue  of  women  and  peace  is,  in  fact,  a  two- 
edged  sword  in  that  women  are  often  helpless 
victims  of  violence — not  only  the  violence  in¬ 
flicted  by  war,  but  also  the  insidious  type  of  vio¬ 
lence  that  pervades  the  family  and  dien  extends 
to  the  workplace  and  society.  In  order  to  elimi¬ 
nate  this  violence  and  ensure  a  safe  society  free 
of  fear  for  women,  governments  must: 

•  Implement  policies  to  prevent,  control  and  re¬ 
duce  violence  against  women  in  the  family, 
the  workplace  and  society 

•  Make  the  elimination  of  domestic  violence  a 
national  priority 

•  Institute  comprehensive  legislative  reforms  to 
protect  women  against  domestic  violence,  sex¬ 
ual  harassment  and  physical  abuse  in  the 
home,  the  workplace  and  society,  including 
strong  deterrent  and  corrective  measures 


•  Provide  support  services  for  female  victims, 
including  basic  shelter,  food  and  medical,  legal 
and  psychological  assistance 

•  Provide  employment  support  services  to  fos¬ 
ter  economic  self-sufficiency  amongst  victims 

•  Institute  training  programmes  for  judiciary, 
health  and  social  services  personnel,  as  well 
as  law  enforcement  officers,  to  ensure  humane 
treatment  of  victims 

•  Promote  legal  literacy  and  peace  education 
programmes  in  schools  and  in  the  media,  un¬ 
derscoring  women’s  plight  as  victims  and 
women’s  potential  as  peacemakers 

•  Mount  public  awareness  campaigns  to  curtail 
excessive  violence  and  sex  stereotyping  in  the 
media 

•  Revise  educational  curricula  to  shift  the  em¬ 
phasis  from  war  and  violence  to  more  peace¬ 
ful  aspects  of  civilization 

War  and  Peace 

Military  conflicts  and  diplomacy,  which  have 
traditionally  been  exclusively  orchestrated  by 
men,  have  failed  to  create  a  reliable  system  to 
safeguard  peace.  This  makes  the  inclusion  of 
women  in  all  phases  of  the  peace  process  at  the 
decision-making  level  all  the  more  imperative. 
To  this  effect,  governments  should: 

•  Establish  a  quota  system  to  ensure  the 
representation  of  women  in  delegations 
negotiating  peace  and  disarmament  at  the 
decision-making  level 

•  Promote  die  incorporation  of  women  in  peace 
education  programmes  in  schools,  conferences 
and  publicity  campaigns  to  underscore  their 
potentially  significant  role  in  mediation  and 
negotiation 

•  Support  peaceful  methods  of  conflict  resolu¬ 
tion  through  mediation  and  negotiation  rather 
than  aggression. 
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The  following  information 
is  intended  for  readers 
who  wish  to  obtain  additional 
information  on  the  United  Nations" 
work  for  women. 


A  Practical  Guide 
to  Using 

The  UN 
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UNITED  NATIONS  FOCAL  POINTS 
AND  BODIES  DEALING  WITH 
QUESTIONS  RELATING  TO  WOMEN 

The  Division  for  (he  Advancement 
of  Women 

Centre  for  Social  Development  and 

Humanitarian  Affairs 

United  Nations  Office  at  Vienna 

Vienna  International  Centre 

P.O.  Box  500 

A-1400  Vienna,  Austria 

Tel.:  (431)  21131-4270 

Fax:  (431)  232156 

Telex:  135612 

United  Nations  Office  at  Vienna  (UNOV) 
Liaison  Office 

Room  S-2925 

United  Nations  Headquarters 
New  York,  NY  10017,  USA 
Tel.:  (212)  963  5634 
Fax:  (212)  963  4185 

The  Division  for  the  Advancement  of  Women, 

part  of  the  Centre  for  Social  Development  and  Hu¬ 
manitarian  Affairs  located  in  Vienna,  Austria,  is  the 
United  Nations  system’s  focal  point  for  all  activities 
relating  to  women.  Its  programmes  relate  particu¬ 
larly  to  monitoring  and  appraising  implementation 
of  the  Nairobi  Forward-looking  Strategies  adopted 
by  consensus  at  the  1985  Nairobi  World  Conference 
which  concluded  the  United  Nations  Decade  for 
Women:  Equality,  Development  and  Peace.  The  Di¬ 
vision  acts  as  secretariat  both  for  the  Commission 
on  the  Status  of  Women  and  for  the  Committee 
on  the  Elimination  of  Discrimination  against 
Women. 

The  Division  also  undertakes  research  studies  and 
coordinates  research,  expert  group  meetings  and  ad¬ 
visory  seminars,  particularly  on  priority  themes 


selected  for  each  year  by  the  Commission  on  the  Sta¬ 
tus  of  Women  (see  list  below).  It  also  publishes  peri¬ 
odicals,  such  as  Women  2000  and  the  Data  High¬ 
lights  series  on  women.  A  complete  list  of 
publications  is  available  from  the  Division. 

The  Division  maintains  a  major  data  bank  on 
women.  The  Women’s  Information  System  is  a 
computerized  bibliographic  data  bank  comprising 
some  2,000  United  Nations  documents  which  rep¬ 
resent  much  of  what  the  United  Nations  system  has 
produced  on  paper  on  women’s  issues  since  Janu¬ 
ary  1985.  This  data  is  readily  available  to  all  users, 
from  governments  to  individuals,  by  contacting  the 
Reference  Room  of  the  Division  at  the  tele- 
phone/telex/fax  numbers  listed  above,  with  specific 
requests.  Users  in  Vienna  enjoy  immediate  visual  ac¬ 
cess  to  documents  described  in  the  data  bank.  For 
users  from  afar,  a  mailing  list  of  publishers  is  provided 
along  with  the  printout. 

Commission  on  the  Status  of  Women 

c/o  Division  for  the  Advancement  of  Women 
(See  address  above) 

The  45-member  Commission  on  the  Status  of 
Women  was  set  up  in  1946  to  promote  women’s 
rights  in  political,  economic,  social  and  educational 
fields  and  to  make  recommendations  on  problems 
requiring  immediate  attention.  To  this  end,  it  col¬ 
lects  and  analyses  data  to  monitor  the  status  of 
women  around  the  world  and  prepares  recommen¬ 
dations  and  reports  on  issues  which  affect  women, 
including  their  role  in  development. 

Committee  on  the  Elimination  of  Discrimination 
against  Women  (CEDAW) 
c/o  Division  for  the  Advancement  of  Women 
(See  address  above) 

The  United  Nations  Committee  on  the  Elimination 
of  Discrimination  against  Women  is  composed  of  23 
experts  (jurists,  lawyers,  teachers,  diplomats  and 
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experts  on  women’s  affairs),  acting  in  their  individual 
capacities  rather  than  as  representatives  of  govern¬ 
ments.  Elected  by  States  that  have  ratified  the  Con¬ 
vention,  it  is  their  job  to  monitor  implementation  of 
the  1979  Convention  on  the  Elimination  of  All  Forms 
of  Discrimination  against  Women. 

Department  of  Public  Information  (DPI) 

Project  Manager  for  Women’s  Issues 
United  Nations  Room  S-1040 
New  York,  NY,  10017  USA 
Tel.:  (212)  963-0352 
Fax:  (212)  963-4556 

The  Department  of  Public  Information  produces 
printed  information  products,  films  and  videos,  as 
well  as  radio  and  television  programmes  on  women, 
organizes  special  events,  conducts  briefings,  responds 
to  requests  for  information,  and  maintains  active  liai¬ 
son  with  the  media  and  organizations  dealing  with 
topics  related  to  women. 

United  Nations  International  Research  and 
Training  Institute  for  the  Advancement 
of  Women  (INSTRAW) 

P.O.  Box  21747 

Santo  Domingo,  Dominican  Republic 
Tel.:  (809)  685  2111 
Fax:  (809)  685  2117 

New  York  Fiaison  Office 
Tel.:  (212)  963  5684 

The  International  Research  and  Training  Instimte  for 
the  Advancement  of  Women  was  created  by  the  Eco¬ 
nomic  and  Social  Council  in  response  to  the  1975 
World  Conference  call  for  a  United  Nations  body  to 
develop  and  expand  research,  training  and  informa¬ 
tion  activities  related  to  women  and  development. 
It  serves  as  a  clearing-house  for  research  and  infor¬ 
mation  and  fosters  coordination  of  individual  and 
institutional  research  and  training  efforts  for  women. 


Uocated  in  Santo  Domingo  in  the  Dominican  Repub¬ 
lic,  INSTRAVi  is  completely  financed  by  voluntary 
contributions. 

Department  of  International  Economic  and 
Social  Affairs  (DIESA) 

Statistical  Office 
Room  DC2-1554 
United  Nations 
New  York,  NY,  10017  USA 
Tel.:  (1)  (212)  963-4939 
Telex:  (1)  (212)  963-4116 

DIESA  maintains  the  United  Nations  Women’s  In¬ 
dicators  and  Statistics  Database  for  microcomputers 
(Wistat)  which  is  a  focal  point  for  compilation  of 
statistics  on  women  from  throughout  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  system.  It  is  available  on  diskette  as  a  machine- 
readable  sales  product  and  may  be  requested  from 
the  above  address. 

United  Nations  Development  Fund  for  Women 
(UNIFEM) 

304  East  45th  Street,  6th  Floor 
New  York,  NY  10017,  USA 
Tel.:  (1)  (212)  906-6400 
Fax:  (1)  (212)  906-6705 
Cable:  UNDEVPRO  New  York 

Originally  called  the  Voluntary  Fund  for  the  United 
Nations  Decade  for  Women,  UNIFEM  was  created 
in  1976  to  provide  direct  support  for  women’s 
projects,  and  to  promote  the  inclusion  of  women  in 
the  decision-making  processes  of  mainstream  devel¬ 
opment  programmes.  Financed  by  voluntary  con¬ 
tributions  from  over  100  donor  countries,  interna¬ 
tional  and  non-governmental  organizations  and 
private  individuals,  UNIFEM  has  improved  the  lives 
of  tens  of  thousands  of  poor  women  throughout  the 
world  by  providing  diem  with  access  to  credit,  train¬ 
ing  and  technologies. 
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United  Nations  Development  Programme 
(UNDP) 

Director.  Division  for  Women  in  Development 

]  United  Nations  Plaza 

New  York,  NY  10017,  USA 

Tel.:  (1)  (212)  906-5082 

Fax:  (1)  (212)  906-5365 

Cable:  UNDEVPRO  New  York 

The  United  Nations  Development  Programme  is  the 
world’s  largest  grant  development  assistance  organi¬ 
zation  with  a  network  of  field  oil  ices  in  1 12  develop¬ 
ing  countries.  Within  UNDP  there  is  a  special  Divi¬ 
sion  for  Women  in  Development  which  maintains  a 
close  working  relationship  with  the  field  offices  and 
promotes  concrete  action  to  ensure  the  participation 
of  women  in  UNDP-funded  projects.  It  also  assists 
governments  in  integrating  women  into  their  devel¬ 
opment  activities. 

United  Nations  Population  Fund  (UNFPA) 

Special  Unit  for  Women,  Population  and 

Development 

220  East  42nd  Street 

New  York,  NY  10017,  USA 

Tel.:  (1)  (212)  297-5141 

Fax:  (1)  (212)  297-4095 

Telex:  422031 

UNFPA  was  established  in  1969  and  has  always 
sought  to  ensure  that  its  programmes  and  projects 
increased  women’s  opportunities  to  participate  in  de¬ 
velopment  as  decision-makers,  programme  planners 
and  community  workers.  In  1975,  UNFPA  became 
one  of  the  first  UN  bodies  to  issue  guidelines  for  in¬ 
volving  women  in  population  and  development  ac¬ 
tivities  and  now  has  a  special  unit  for  women,  as  well 
as  an  advisory  panel  of  women  to  provide  expertise 
on  the  systematic  integration  of  women’s  concerns 
into  all  development  programmes. 


United  Nations  Children’s  Fund  (UNICEF) 

Women  in  Development  Section 
3  United  Nations  Plaza 
New  York,  NY  10017,  USA 
Tel.:  (212)  326-7000 
Fax:  (212)  888-7465 
Telex:  239521 

Established  in  1946  as  the  United  Nations  Interna¬ 
tional  Children’s  Emergency  Fund  to  aid  children  in 
post -World  War  II  Europe,  UNICEF  today  serves  128 
countries.  Because  of  the  obvious  links,  both  bio¬ 
logical  and  socio-economic,  between  women  and 
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children,  UNICEF  is  a  strong  advocate  for  improve¬ 
ments  in  the  status  of  women. 

United  Nations  Environment  Programme 
(UNEP) 

Focal  Point  for  Women  and  the  Environment 
1889  F  Street,  N.W. 

Washington,  D.C.  20006,  USA 
Tel.:  (1)  (202)  289-8456 
Fax:  000-120-237-107-47 
Telex:  89-506  UN1NFOCEN  WSH 

Office  of  the  United  Nations  High  Commissioner 
for  Refugees  (UNHCR) 

Senior  Coordinator  for  Refugee  Women 

Case  postale  2500 

CH-1211  Geneve  2  Depot 

Tel.:  (41)  (22)  739-81  11 

Telex:  28741  HCR  CH  Geneva  (Switzerland) 

United  Nations  Relief  and  Works  Agency  for 

Palestine  Refugees  in  the  Near  East  (UNRWA) 

Chief,  Office  of  the  Commissioner  General 

Vienna  International  Centre 

P.O.  Box  700 

A-1400  Vienna,  Austria 

Tel.:  (43)  (1)  211310 

Fax:  (43)  (1)  2307487 

Telex:  135310  UNRWA  A 
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World  Food  Programme  (WFP) 

Policy  Development  Officer 
Office  of  the  Executive  Director 
Via  Cristobo  Colombo,  426 
00145  Rome,  Italy 
Tel.:  (39)  (6)  57971 
Fax:  (39)  (6)  57975652 
Telex:  626675  WFP 

World  Food  Council  (WFC) 

Senior  Economic  Affairs  Officer 
Via  d'elle  Terme  di  Caracalla 
00100  Rome,  Italy 
Tel.:  (39)  (6)  57971 
Fax:  (39)  (6)  574-5091 
Telex:  610181  FAO  I 

United  Nations  Centre  for  Science  and 
Technology  for  Development 

Associate  Economic  Officer 
1  United  Nations  Plaza 
DC1-1044 

New  York,  NY  10017,  USA 
Tel.:  (1)  (212)  963-8603 
Fax:  (1)  (212)  963-1267 

United  Nations  Institute  for  Training 
and  Research  (UNITAR) 

Under-Secretary-General 
801  United  Nations  Plaza 
New  York,  NY  10017,  USA 
Tel.:  (1)  (212)  963-8621/2 
Fax:  (1)  (212)  697-8660 

United  Nations  University  (UNU) 

Vice  Rector,  Programme  Division 
Toho  Seimei  Building 
15-1  Shibuya  2-chome 
Shibuya-ku,  Tokyo  150,  Japan 
Tel.:  (81)  (3)  499-2811 
Fax:  (81)  (3)  499-2828 
Telex:  J25442 


food  and  Agriculture  Organization  of  the  United 
Nations  (FAO) 

Chief,  Women  in  Agricultural  Production 
and  Rural  Development  Service 
Via  delle  Terme  di  Caracalla 
00100  Rome,  Italy 
Tel:  (39)  (6)  57971 
Fax:  (39)  (6)  5146  172 
(39)  (6)  5797  3152 
Telex:  610181  FAO  I 

United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and 
Cultural  Organization  (UNESCO) 

Co-ordinator  for  Activities  relating  to 
the  Status  of  Women 
7,  place  de  Fontenoy 
75700,  Paris,  France 
Tel.:  (33)  (1)  4568  10  00 
Fax:  (33)  (1)  4567  16  90 
Telex:  270  602  PARIS 
204  461  PARIS 

International  Civil  Aviation  Organization  (ICAO) 

Chief,  External  Relations  Office 
Suite  327 

1000  Sherbrooke  Street  West 
Montreal,  Quebec  H3A  2R2,  Canada 
Tel.:  (514)  285-8219 
Fax:  (514)  288-4772 
Telex:  05-24513 

World  Health  Organization  (WHO) 

Director 

20,  avenue  Appia 
1211  Geneva  27,  Switzerland 
Tel.:  (41)  (22)  791  21  11 
Telex:  41  54  16 
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World  Bank 

Chief,  Women  in  Development  Division 
1818  H  Street,  N.W. 

Washington,  D.C.  20433,  USA 
Tel.:  (1)  (202)  477-1234 
Fax:  (1)  (202)  477-6391 
Telex:  RCA  248423 

International  Monetary  Fund  (IMF) 

Director 

700  19th  Street,  N.W. 

Washington,  D.C.  20431,  USA 
Tel.:  (1)  (202)  623-7000 
Fax:  (1)  (202)  623-4661 
Telex:  RCA  248331  IMF  UR 

Universal  Postal  Union  (UPU) 

Director-General 
Bureau  International  de  PUnion 
Postale  umverselle 
Case  postale 

3000  Berne  15,  Switzerland 
Tel.:  (41)  (31)  43  22  11 
Fax:  (41)  (31)  43  22  10 
Telex:  912761  UPU  CH 

International  Telecommunications  Union  (ITU) 

Secretary-General 
Palais  des  Nations 
1211  Geneva  20,  Switzerland 
Tel.:  (41)  (22)  730  51  11 
Fax:  +  (41)  (22)  733  72  56 
Telex:  42100  UIT  CH 

World  Meteorological  Organization  (WMO) 

Executive  Assistant  to  the  Secretary-General 

41  avenue  Giuseppe-Motta 

Geneva,  Switzerland 

Tel.:  (41)  (22)  730  81  11 

Fax:  (41)  (22)  734  23  26 

Telex:  23260 


International  Maritime  Organization  (IMO) 

Focal  Point  for  Women-in-Development 
4  Albert  Embankment 
London  SE1  7SR,  England 
Tel.:  (44)  (1)  735  7611 
Telex:  23588 

World  Intellectual  Property  Organization 
(WIPO) 

Head,  Section  for  Relations  with  Int’l  Organizations 
and  Promotion  of  Innovation  in  Developing 
Countries 

34  Chemin  des  Colombettes 
1211  Geneva  20,  Switzerland 
Tel.:  (41)  (22)  730  91  11 
Fax:  (41)  (22)  733  54  28 
Telex:  412  912  ompi  ch 

International  Fund  for  Agriculture  Development 
(IFAD) 

Technical  Adviser,  Women  in  Development 

Via  del  Serafico,  107 

00142  Rome,  Italy 

Tel:  (39)  (6)  54591 

Fax:  (39)  (6)  5043463 

Telex:  620330 

United  Nations  Industrial  Development 
Organization  (UNIDO) 

Co-ordinator,  Unit  for  Integration  of 
Women  in  Industrial  Development 
P.O.  Box  300 

Vienna  International  Centre 
A-1400,  Vienna,  Austria 
Tel.:  (43)  (1)  211310 
Fax:  (43)  (1)  232156 
Telex:  135612 
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International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  (IAEA) 

Division  of  Nuclear  Power 
P.0.  Box  100 

Vienna  International  Centre 
A-1400  Vienna,  Austria 
Tel.:  (43)  (1)  23600 
Fax:  (43)  (1)  234564 
Telex:  1-12645  atom  a 

General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  (GATT) 

Director,  External  Relations  Division 

Centre  William  Rappard 

154,  Rue  de  Lausanne 

1211  Geneva  21,  Switzerland 

Tel.:  (41)  (22)  739  51  11 

Fax:  (41)  (22)  731  42  06 

Telex:  412-324  gatt  ch 

International  Trade  Centre  UNCIAD/GATT  (ITC) 

External  Relations  Officer 
Palais  des  Nations 
1211  Geneva  10,  Switzerland 
Tel.:  (41)  (22)  730  01  11 
Fax:  (41)  (22)  733  44  39 
Telex:  28  90  52  ITC-CH 


SELECTED  UNITED  NATIONS 
PUBLICATIONS  IN  THE  FIELD 
OF  WOMEN  S  ISSUES 

The  following  list  is  only  a  small  selection  of  United 
Nations  publications  which  are  relevant  to  women’s 
issues.  Many  of  the  publications  are  free  and  may 
be  ordered  direcdy  from  the  agency  listed.  However, 
some  major  United  Nations  books  are  also  issued 
as  sales  publications.  For  more  detailed  information, 
a  United  Nations  Publications  Catalogue  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  from: 

United  Nations  Publications  Orders  and  Inquiries 
United  Nations  Palais  des  Nations 

Room  DC2-853  CH-121 1  Geneva  10 

2  LTnited  Nations  Plaza  Switzerland 

New  York,  NY,  USA  10017  Tel:  (4l)  (22)  734  6011 
Tel.:  (212)  963-8302  Fax:  (41)  (22)  733  3246 

Fax:  (212)  963-4116 

United  Nations  Charter:  The  Preamble,  Article  1, 
Article  55 

Convention  on  the  Elimination  of  All  Forms  of 
Discrimination  against  Women  (DPI/993) 

The  Nairobi  Forward-looking  Strategies  for  the 
Advancement  of  Women  to  the  Year  2000 

(DPI/926) 

Investing  in  Women:  The  Focus  of  the  ‘90s 

(UNFPA) 

State  of  World  Population  1991:  Choice  or 

Chance  (UNFPA) 

UNIFEM  Annual  Reports  (UNIFEM) 

Women  in  Development  (UNDP) 

1989  World  Survey  on  the  Role  of  Women  in 
Development  (CSDHA) 

The  Work  of  CEDAW  1982-1985  (DAW/CSDHA) 
Violence  against  Women  in  the  Family 

(DAW/CSDHA) 
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A  Framework  for  Training  Women  Managers  in 
Public  Enterprises  in  Developing  Countries 

(INSTRAW) 

Women,  Water,  Supply  and  Sanitation:  Multi¬ 
media  Modular  Training  Package  (INSTRAW) 
Modular  Approach  to  Development  of 
Managerial  and  Entrepreneurial  Skills  for 
Women  Managers  in  Developing  Countries 
(INSTRAW) 

Global  Outlook  2000  with  integrated  information 
on  women  (UN) 

World  Economic  Survey  1990  Special  Issues  Sec¬ 
tion  on  the  Socio-economic  Attainment  of  Women 
(DIESA) 

United  Nations  Women’s  Indicators  and  Statis¬ 
tics  Database  for  Microcomputers,  Version  2 
(Wistat)  (DIESA) 

The  World’s  Women,  1970-1990:  Trends  and 
Statistics  (Prepared  by  DIESA  in  collaboration  with 
UNICEF,  UNFPA,  UNIFEM,  DAW,  INSTRAW  and 
UNDP) 

PRIORITY  THEMES  FOR 
WOMEN:  1991-1996 

The  General  Assembly  proclaimed  1975  as  Interna¬ 
tional  Womens  Year  and  stipulated  that  the  year  was 
to  be  devoted  to  intensified  action  to:  promote  equal¬ 
ity  between  men  and  women,  ensure  the  integration 
of  women  in  the  total  development  effort,  and  increase 
the  contribution  of  women  to  the  strengthening  of 
world  peace. 

Thus,  when  the  World  Conference  of  the  International 
Women's  Year  was  convened  in  Mexico  City  in  1975, 
many  participants  associated  themselves  strongly 
with  these  1975  themes  of  equality,  development  and 
peace.  They  stressed  that  these  three  basic  interna¬ 
tional  concerns  were  inextricably  interrelated  and 
that  progress  in  one  would  be  inseparable  from  pro¬ 
gress  in  the  other  two. 


The  1975  Conference  in  Mexico  City  was  heralded 
by  many  as  the  “beginning  of  a  new  era  ’,  and  in 
fact  (his  single  international  year  was  followed  by  a 
United  Nations  Decade  for  Women  (1976-1985) 
which  incorporated  into  its  tide  these  themes  of 
equality,  development  and  peace. 

It  was  decided  that  the  Commission  on  the  Status 
of  Women  would  designate  priority  themes  under 
each  of  these  areas  upon  which  activities  for  a  given 
year  would  focus.  Below  is  the  enumeration  of  pri¬ 
ority  themes  which  have  been  designated  by  the 
Commission  from  1991  through  1996: 

1991 

EQUAUITY:  Vulnerable  women,  including  migrant 
women 

DEVEFOPMENT:  National,  regional  and  interna¬ 
tional  machinery  for  the  effective  integration  of 
women  in  the  development  process,  including  non¬ 
governmental  organizations 

PEACE:  Refugee  and  displaced  women  and 
children 

1992 

EQUALITY:  Elimination  of  de  jure  and  de  facto 
discrimination  against  women 
DEVELOPMENT:  Women  and  the  environment; 
integration  of  women  in  the  development  process 
PEACE:  Equal  participation  in  all  efforts  to  pro¬ 
mote  international  cooperation,  peace  and  disar¬ 
mament 

1993 

EQUALITY:  Incr  eased  awareness  by  women  of 
their  rights,  including  legal  literacy 
DEVELOPMENT:  Women  in  extreme  poverty;  in¬ 
tegration  of  women’s  concerns  in  national  develop¬ 
ment  planning 

PEACE:  Women  and  the  peace  process 
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International  Women’s  Tribune  Center,  New  York 


1994 

EQUALITY:  Equal  pay  for  work  of  equal  value, 
including  methodologies  for  measurement  of  pay  in¬ 
equities  and  work  in  the  informal  sector 
DEY  ELOPMEN  I:  Women  in  urban  areas;  popu¬ 
lation,  nutrition  and  health  factors  for  women  in  de¬ 
velopment,  including  migration,  drug  consumption 
and  AIDS 

PEACE:  Measures  to  eradicate  violence  against 

o 

women  in  the  family  and  society 


1995 

EQUALITY:  Equality  in  economic  decision¬ 
making 

DEVELOPMENT:  Promotion  of  literacy,  educa¬ 
tion  and  training,  including  technological  skills 
PEACE:  Women  in  international  decision-making 

1996 

EQUALITY:  Elimination  of  stereotyping  of  women 
in  the  mass  media 

DEVELOPMENT:  Child  and  dependent  care,  in¬ 
cluding  sharing  of  work  and  family  responsibilities 
PEACE:  Education  for  peace 


Girls  with  a  brighter 
future?  These  girls 
will  be  adults  in  the 
year  2000.  If  nations 
are  successful  in 
meeting  the  challenges 
outlined  in  the 
Nairobi  Forward- 
looking  Strategies  for 
the  Advancement  of 
Women,  they  may  be 
the  first  generation 
of  women  truly  to 
enjoy  equal  rights  and 
opportunities. 
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